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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


oer 
* chester College, Oxfcrd, is reported this 
| week. Of lectures open to the public 
during the present term the following 
courses are announced: ‘‘ Ideas of Life 
after Death (early forms),’* by the 
_ Principal, Dr. Carpenter, Thursdays, at 
5 p.m. Dunkin Lectures on ‘‘ The 
Development of English Local Govern- 
ment Institutions since 1852,’’ by Mr. 
_ Graham Wallas, Tuesdays, at 5 p.m. 
A further course of public lectures will also 
_ be given at the College (by permission of 
‘the Principal) by Mr. ©. T. Hamilton, 
2 Tutor of the London School of Sociology, 
on *‘ Some Modern Problems of Poverty,”’ 
2 on Mondays, at 5 p.m., beginning on 
- October 19. This course is given under 
srs the auspices of the Council of the 
_ London Charity Organisation Society. Dr. 
Carpenter preached in the College Chapel 
last Sunday. The preachers for the rest 
of the term are to be, October 18, Rev. 
- D. Walmsley; October 25, Rev. L. P. 
om Sacks ; November 1, Rey. J. EB. Odgers ; 
Ey. ovember 8, Rev. W. J. Jupp ; Novem- 
a, ber 15, Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas ; 
- November 22, Rev. James Drummond ; 
November 29, the Principal; Decem- 
ber 6, Rev. L. P. Jacks. On Thursday 
evening, October 22, the Rev. J. R. Camp- 
aaa _of the Aes Temple, is to preach. 


_ THE opening Sbiueaa the new session at Man- 


_—— 


history. of the Great Meeting, 
pr, , prepared by the Rev.. A. Her- 
thomas, for the coming bicen- 
lebration, promises to be of great 
guy addition to Mr. Thomas’s 
Met will contain. an appendix 
Bia "taps 


on the day schools, from notes by the late 
Edwin Clephan, and some additional 
notes by Mr. A. H. Paget. There are por- 
traits of eight of the ministers, with the 
dates of their ministries, some of which 
were of remarkable length: Hugh 
NR it, 1741-97 ; Charles Berry, 
1803-59 ; ©. C. Coe, 1855-74; J. Page 
Hopps, Pace, ; Henry Gow, 1893- 
1902; E. W. Lummis, 1903-5; A. H. 
Thomas, 1906-8; and EK. 1. Fripp, who 
will be weleomed as the new minister 
at the bicentenary celebration. 


PARLIAMENT re-assembled on Monday 
for the autumn session, in which grave 
matters of public urgency are to be 
dealt with. Among these the Govern- 
ment’s Licensing Bill holds a first place, 
and the question of unemployment, in 
view of the gloomy outlook for the 
coming winter. It is greatly to be 
deplored that at the opening of Parlia- 
ment excitement over the tactics of the 
militant Suffragists should have done any- 
thing to divert public attention from this 
latter need. At the same time the 
Government and tke country are 
faced by the grave crisis in Eastern 
Europ2, caused by the Bulgarian de- 
claration of independence and the an- 
nexation by Austria of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The peaceful revolution 
in Turkey, which in the summer brought 
the liberal forces of the Young Turk party 
into power, has been followed in its results 
with admiration and hope by all the friends 
of progress throughout the world, and not 
least in the difficulties of the present crisis, 
which have been met in a fine spirit of self- 
restraint, and apart from present irrita- 
tions, with a wise outlook upon the larger 
questions of the future. Sir Edward Grey 
has the support of all parties in this 
country in his efforts to see that Turkey 
under the new régime shall suffer no sub- 
stantial wrong, and that so far as is possible 
in that tangle of international interests jus- 
tice and peace may prevail. 


Tue Rev. J. E. Hand, chairman of the 
Citizen Sunday Committee, Canon Barnett, 
Dr. Clifford, the Dean of Westminster, 
Canon Scott Holland, Dr. Horton, the 
Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, and other ministers, 
have issued a manifesto to the churches 
observing Citizen Sunday, Oct. 25. Part 
of the manifesto runs: ‘‘ The public con- 
science has been deeply stirred of late by 
those stories of sweating in which the 
children’s sufferings play so large a part. 
The general agitation has culminated in the 
passage of a bill dealing with sweated 
industries, through its second reading in 


the House of Commons with the support 
of all political parties. But much still 
remains to be done before the righteous 
opinion roused on this question is translated 
into action. The condition of our nation 
is one which no Christian canignore. Vast 
wealth is accumulated in few hands, while 
for lack of bare necessities of existence 
many live maimed and bewildered lives, or, 
worn out by the strugele, fall and die.”’ 
The signatories urge plain speaking on this 
topic on Citizen Sanday. 


Tue President’s address last week, at the 
Church Cong:ess in Manchester, was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of ‘‘ The Limits of 
Biblical Criticism,’? which was of great 
interest. The first paper was by Bishop 
Ryle, of Winchester, the second by Pro- 
fessor Eurkitt, of Cambridge. We can 
give only one passage from the latter 
paper here. Speaking of the work of 
criticism in relation to traditional views, 
Professor Burkitt said :—‘‘ We may accept 
St. Paul’s Epistles us genuine, as_ being 
really letters of Paul of Tarsus, the great 
Apostle who brought the Gospel into 
Europe. But even if they be genuine, 
can we accept to-day the views they 
champion about the origin of evil and the 
primitive Fall of Man? Can we accept 
as it stands St. Paul’s doctrine of sin and 
death—a doctrine so closely bound up 
with a beliefin the story of Eden and 
the forbidden fruit ? You know we can 
do nothing of the kind. St. Paul, relying 
on the Book of Genesis, assumes that 
through Adam sin entered into the world, 
and death through sin (Romans v.12). This 
is a {undamental maxim of his philosophy. 
We have learnt from the open book of 
Nature a very different story. We have 
learnt that countless generations of living 
creatures had lived and ded before man 
appeared. For us the story of Acam and 
Eve belongs to Asiatic folk-lore. Little 
as we know of primitive man, there are 
few of us who doubt that our knowledge 
of him is science, and that the knowledge 
of the Book of Genesis is not science. 
There is no use in shirking the plain fact ; 
we do not now receive St. Paul as an 
aithority upon the origin of sin and of 
death. We act as critics of what he has 
to say; we feel in these matters that we 
have the right todetermine how much we can 
accept of what he teaches. The authority 
of the Bible has in these matters given 
place to the authority of geological and 
anthropological science. It is a great 
change. In certain departments of our 
knowledge of the conditions of human life 
we have grown with the ages and the 
Bible has stood still.”’ 
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WALES UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue quarterly meetings were held at the 
Old Meeting House, Bridgend, Sept. 28, 
At 2.30 a meeting of the ministers and 
delegates of the constituent churches was 
held, under the presidency of Mr. Gomer 
Il. Thomas, J.P., Merthyr Tydfil. At 
4 o'clock all the delegates were entertained 
to tea at the Café Royal. At 5 there was 
a conference, at which the Rev. J. Hathren 
Davies, J.P., Cefn, read a paper on “ How 
to follow up the Van Mission,” which 
was followed by a discussion. At 7.39 
a religions service was held, the devotional 
part being conducted by the Rev. HE. R. 
Dennis, Rhondda. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, 
of London, the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, who 
based his very able discourse on the fuller 
message of Unitarians and _ Liberal 
Christians, on the words, “I have come 
not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

During the afternoon meeting Mr. A. J. 
Williams, Plas-Coedymwstwr, late M.P. for 
South Glamorgan, in a felicitous speech 
of welcome to the ministers and delegates, 
spoke with much feeling of the deepaintions 
of his childhood with the old chapel at 
Newcastle, and in describing his own 
theological position, said: That cynical 
old Jew, Mr. Disraeli, gave this advice to a 
young friend—“ If you are asked, ‘ What 
is your religion?’ say ‘The religion of 
every sensible man.’ If your are further 
asked, ‘What is that religion?’ say, 
‘That no sensible man will disclose.’ ” 
My own feeling is that these great and 
solemn questions of religious belief are too 
sacred to be dealt with in this way. Mr. 
Lloyd George, in a recent address at a 
Calvinistic Methodist bazaar, made this 
eloquent peroration: ‘‘When the wise 
men who from the attitude of their self- 
sufficiency shunned the churches, could 
think of some more effective agency to 
guide men and women through the dan- 
gerous paths of life, for strengthening their 
hearts to bear the inevitable sorrows of 
life, or some idea or system cr scheme 
of things that would light up the valley 
of the shadows and would swallow death 
in victory as the religion of Christ had done, 
then we simple people from the hills may 
give up the building of chapels.” I 
entirely agree with him. I sympathise 
with those of every faith who find comfort 
and hope and strength to do right in that 


Havine thus spoken of the essential | 8.8. 
truths of the Gospel, which criticism 
leaves unshaken, Dr. Burkitt concluded :— 
«We may continue to believe, but we no 
longer believe because the Bible tells us 
to do so. The days of purely external 
authority are gone, and in some ways the 
Christian path is intellectually darker now 
than in other ages. But no one can say 
that it looks so dark or so hopeless as 
when our Lord went on his way to 
Jerusalem and told those who would to 
follow him if they dared make the 
venture. If the Christian cause perishes 
at last, it will not be because historical 
critics have explained the Gospels away, 
but because the followers of the Christ 
are too faint-hearted to walk in the steps 
of their Master, and venture everything 
for the sake of the Kingdom of God.’’ 


——_—— 


Tue address presented to the Congress 
on behalf of the Manchester District 
Association of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Churches offered it said, respectful greeting 
on behalf of twenty-three congregations, 
some of them more than two hundred 
years old ; it spoke with admiration for the 
noble examples of Christian service with 
which the Church of England had enriched 
our country’s history and invoked the 
divine blessing on the Congress and all 
taking part in it. The reading of the 
address was greeted with applause and the 
President expressed the grateful thanks 
of the Congress. 


At the last meeting of the Committee 
of the National Conference the following 
resolution, proposed by Rev. C. J. Street, 
seconded by Rev. F. K. Freeston, was 
carried nem. con. :—‘‘ That this committee, 
earnestly desirous of practical steps being 
taken in the direction of National temper- 
ance reform, heartily welcomes the Licens- 
ing Bill now before Parliament, and 
trusts that all friends of temperance reform 
will co-operate in securing the enactment 
of this measure, with such improvements 
as may be found desirable in the public 
interest,?* 


THe Bermondsey “‘ League of Com- 
rades** is to hold a young people’s meeting 
in the Fort-road Church, on Tuesday 
evening next, to which the members of 
schools and guilds and others connected 
with our London churches are very cordi- 
ally invited. The meeting is to begin at 
7.30, and the motto for the evening is 
Whitman’s “‘I dreamt that I saw a 
City of Friends.’* The meeting is to begin 
with hymn, prayer and reading, and there 
will be addresses by the president of the 
Teague and the Rey. F. K. Freeston. 
It is a fine opportunity for a rally of our 
young people from all parts of London. 


was shown by every religious body. But 
of Christians which has done more than 
any others to free the belief in a Divine 


mas. Small though it is, the Unitarian 
body has during the last 50 years been 
quietly working a quite remarkable trans- 
formation in the views and beliefs of ortho- 
dox Christianity. The New Theology is 
only Unitarianism writ large. And I am 
here to-day because you have done and are 
doing your best to make all other Christian 
bodies realise and accept the loftiest and 
purest conception of a beneficent Deity. 


~ 


Mr. Artarr Barnes, the lay missioner 
of the Unitarian Van No. 1, desires to 
thank the—many ministers and other 
friends who have sent him kind letters of 
sympathy during his illness from the 
unfortunate accident with the Welsh 
Van. He adds a word of earnest hope that 
the good work will go on, which is so much 
“ appreciated by many of the‘ unattached,* 
as also our own people.’4 


sum total of human happiness Bee 


Burritt. 


faith. I only wish that similar sympathy 


my strongest sympathy is with the body 


being from narrow’creeds and subtle dog- 


No human being can come into this world | 
without increasing or diminishing the | the 
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KILBURN UNITARIAN CHURCH. ~ 
Brooke Hrrrorp MEMORIAL. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few 
words about the advertisement in ancther 
column concerning our new church at 


Kilburn? Our appeal was originally for 
£4,200, including cost of chancel, &c. — 
Towards this we have raised £4,138. We 
have ourselves incurred no extras. Un- 


fortunately, however, and nse ae ' 
the local authorities have insisted upon 
our substituting oak for pitch pine for 
our “columns, “which involves a i 
additional expenditure, also an extension 
of sewering which neither architect nor 
builder had any grounds for anticipat. 
Our urgent and anxious concern no 
to be able to open our church free fa 
and for this purpose we want, in v 
of the facts stated above, another : 
The foundations of the building have ] 
particularly costly, otherwise we shou 
not have required anything like the Je 
sum which we have spent. Mc reo 
our expenditure covers additions t 
present hall, for making it avai 
Sunday school purposes. The | 
ceremony is to take place on Sa 
December 5. yt 
We are placing a cast bones tab 
the wall inside the church, which w 
make the building a memorial to-th 
Dr. Brooke Herford, who established d 
movement in Kilburn and set 
example of zeal and enthusiasm 
liberty of religious thought, and 
application of the religion of | Chri 
the daily life of men. We feel si 
there are many friends and w 
who, revering equally with us - 
of our founder, will gladly rend 
assistance we need. As we desire 
only as much as we get, we sh 
to receive at once donations 
which will enable us to open | 
furnished simply but adequately. 
regard to the organ, which stands 
separate from the above, and w 
cost £300, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
mised the last £150, while members o 
congregation have promised £10 
addition to what they have cot 
for the church, leaving £47 13s. m 
raised. We deeply appreciate all 
and sympathy which has been s 
given to us, and we feel sure 
remaining sum of £197, requirec 
full completion of our sche 
forthcoming. 


advertiet ine an ot 
Frederic Allen 
fa 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL MORAL 
: EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
; TI 

Tue discussion on the relation between 
the teaching of religicn and ethics on 
the Monday morning of the Moral Edu- 
cation Congress was of great interest, 
though more perhaps as a series of declar- 
ations than as any thorough discussion. 
Dr. Gow, of Westminster School, was in 
the chair, and the view of those who main- 
tain that ethical teaching should be quite 
apart from religious reference was clearly 
stated by M. Buisson, of Paris, and Mr. 
John Russ2ll, of Hampstead, a view 
enforced in a few words, from his own early 


a _ experience, by Mr. Allanson Picton, while 
Mrs. Bridget Adams succeeded in remind- 
__ ing the Congress of the recent vote, with 
an overwhelming majority, of the Trades 
‘Union Congress in favour of secular 


education. On the other hand, the Bis- 
hops of Southwark and of Hereford and 
two Roman Catholic speakers strongly 
_ maintained that ethical teaching must 
be incom plete without the ultimate re- 
 ligious sanction. The Bishops, at the 
same time, dwelt earnestly upon the 
h common ground all teachers have in 
the broad truths of morality. Professor 
- Muirhead also maintained that ethical 
teaching was only complete when regarded 
in the light of religion as the ultimate 
anes viritual interpretation of life. But most 
¢ teresting of all was the speech o1 a 
& 5 panese “Member, Mr. Henda, of Tokio, 

who referred to the national system of 
— oral teaching in his own country, and 
pointed out that although it was nominally 
separate from religious teaching there was 


: 
‘ 


<> 
ee 
. Al 


pox: 


eee deal of religion in it. 
it we have referred in our lead- 
article, and propose here to conclude 
ay these notes by reproducing a good part 

f{ the paper presented to the Congress 
+9 the delegate of the Japanese Minister 
| Education on their system of moral 


-_-yolume, but was distributed in a Sacien 
ae "printed fO8W, ac 

The only other subject.on which we 
. wish to add a brief note here is that of 


1e Monday afternoon. A paper by 
non. Barnett was read (he was not there), 
vhich he said: that purity consists in 
aman \ being something, not resisting some- 

thing ; it was a power of the spirit, con- 

trolling the whole life. He pleaded for 
the development of the spiritual powers 


- coe ore serious training of the children in 
all things lovely and cf good report. 
' ithusiasm restrained from direct appeals, 

- inspire every lesson. Another 
“ y Dr. Helen (. Putnam (U.S.A.), 
s ‘not Som ee bore her well- 


ape 


s and trusted teachers. 
ducation was strongly 
han one speaker as 
sora el 


To this 


éruction. The paper is not in the]’ 


‘ Purity,’* considered in Section C on. 


6 admiration, | hope and. love, and the 


en ie. Bang of sex, fom the | 
of plant life upwards. Young 

yuld not he left to get knowledge 

sources, but from the pure | 
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Tor JAPANESE Trxt-Book on” Morass. 


The paper by Mr. J. Hojo, delegate of 
the Japanese Minister of Education, 
described the Text-book on Morals used 
in the elementary schools cf Japan. 
Over five million children of school age 
now receive moral instruction on this basis 
for two hours a week. Formerly other 
books were used, but a Government ecm- 
mission was appointed to go into the whole 
matter and produce a standard book, 
and this was completed in 1903, and has 
since been used in all the schools. Before 
quoting from the description cf the book 
it will be interesting to reproduce the 
Imperial Rescript on the subject of Edu- 
cation, which was issued in 1890, and is 
the basis of all the teaching, 


IMPERIAL Rescripet, 


Know ye, Our subjects : 
Our Imperial Ancestors have founded 
Our Empire on a basis broad and ever- 
lasting and have deeply and firmly im- 
planted virtue ; Our subjects, ever united 
in loyalty and filial piety, have from genera- 
tion to gencration illustrated the beauty 
thereof. This is the glory of the funda- 
mental character of Our Empire, and herein 
also lies the source of Our education. 
Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, 
affectionate to your brothers and sisters ; 
as husbands and wives be harmonious, as 
friends true ; bear yourselves in modesty 
and moderation ; extend your benevolence 
to all; pursue learning and cultivate arts, 
and thereby develop intellectual faculties 
and perfect moral pewers ; furthermore ad- 
vance public good and promote common 
interests ; always respect the Constitution 
and observe the laws ; ; should emergency 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to the 
State; and thus guard and maintain the 
prosperity of our Imperial Throne coeval 
with heaven and earth. So shall ye not 
only be Our good and faithful subjects, but 
render illustrious the best traditions of 
your forefathers. 
The Way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial 
Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their 
Descendants and the subjects, infallible for 
all ages and true in all places. It is Our 
wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, 
in common with you, Our subjects, that we 
may all thus attain to the same virtue. 

The 30th day of the tenth month of 
the 23rd year of Meiji. 

(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.) 


_ Of the aims and principles of the Text- 
book on Morals, Mr. Hojo writes as follows : 
In obedience to the spirit of the Imperial 
Reseript. on education issued in 1890, 
and in accordance with the Regulation for 
carrying it out, we aim here at developing 
the virtuous disposition of children, at 
encouraging them to manifest it in their 
actions, and at instructing them in the 
principles of such morality as is essential 
for true Japanese subjects. 
In truth, the Imperial Rescript is the 
sources of the national morality ; and in the 
task we have undertaken we have con- 
formed to its dictates so far as our ability 
has enabled us to do so, and at the same 
time we have done our best to teach the 
children to c it it to memory ‘‘ verba- 
tim,’* to | erstand its deep are 
sh a0 re actise them in their daily life. 
Stan. eee ak ; 


‘~ 
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+ In preparing text-books of this de- 
scription there may be two principles of 
arrangement. In the one, persons are 
made the subject of the lesson ; while, 

the other, virtues themselves are made the 
subject. Both have merits as well as 
demerits, and we have tried to extract the 
best out cfeach. At first sight it will seem 
as 1f we have adopted the latter principle, 
while a further consideration of the contents 
will show plainly that we have followed the 
other principle in many points. 

For instance, when describing the trials 
and hardships of Kinjiro Ninomiya in 
his youth, we enumerate various virtues, 
such as filial piety, love of learning, 
diligence, self-reliance, &c., using these as 
headings, under which the virtues taught 
are enumerated. Studiousness, rectitude, 
sympathy, &c., are likewise made the 
subjects of the lesson when we describe the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. 

The characters chosen as the subjects of 
lessons are mostly our historic personages, 
such as Yamatodake-no-Mikoto (82-113), 
Kusunoki Masashige (1294-1336), * * 
* * * * * but we have also included 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
‘Abrahare Lincoln, Hdward Jenner, Florence 
Nightingale, &c., as their lives furnish us 
with splendid examples of virtues. 

Then follows a list of subjects taught in a 
series of 26 lessons for each of the four 
school years for the elementary schools, 
and 28 lessons also for each of the four 
years in the higher elementary schools, 
and the writer proceeds to a summary of 
the instructions contained in the text 
books :— 

It has already been stated that these 
books are based upon the Imperial Rescript 
on Hducation, so that they may expound 
the spirit of the Rescript and cause it to be 
inculcated in the thoughts as well as in the 
deeds of the pupils. Now, loyalty and 
filial piety are the two great virtues men- 
tioned in the Rescript. What the former 
is to the Emperor the latter is to the 
parent. First of all, these books try to 
teach with assiduity that these two virtues 
are the source of the national morality which 
has characterised our empire in the world’s 
history ; next, they treat of such virtues as 
friendship, obedience, faith and righteous- 
ness, modesty and moderation, benevolence, 
learning, culture, public good, respect for 
law, courage, &c. The method of in- 
struction in these subjects may be gathered 
by the table given above, so we shall 
simply state here how the books in question 
explain the superiority of the fundamental 
character of our empire, and also the 
nature of these two virtues which form 
the principle of our national morality. 

Our Imperial ancestor, Tenshoko-daijin, 
commanded her grandson, Ninigi-no- 
mikoto, saying: ‘‘ The ‘ Land of Luxur- 
iant Vegetation and Golden Harvest * 
(the old name of the empire) is the country 
where our descendants should rule as 
monarchs. Go thou and govern it. Thy 
throne shall prosper, and rival in duration 
the Heavens and the Earth.’* Thus our 
imperial line was founded, and it has con- 
tinued and prospered during more than one 
hundred and twenty generations down 
to the reigning emperor, which shows that 
the Imperial House existed before the 
nation. The gods who followed the 


{Imperial Prince to our country, and also 


Pye 


ae 
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their descendants, served the Imperial 
House as its faithful subjects. Besides, 
many imperial descendants also became 
subjects: Now, these two form the 
majority of the Japanese nation. There- 
fcre, the Imperial House may be called 
the principal family of all those which 
make up the Japanese nation. In other 
words the former is, as it were, the main 
family, while the whole nation consists 
simply of its branch families. Thus suc- 
ceeding emperors loved and protected their 
subjects, and the subjects served them 
with loyalty no less than with filial piety. 
So, the Imperial House and the State is one, 
although the relation between the Kmperor 
and his subjects has always been clear and 
distinct from the very boginning of our 
national existence. 

Since the nation began to exist, not one 
individual among the subjects has ever 
aspired to the throne. In time of danger 
the whole nation always arose like one man, 
and no other nation has ever been able to 
tarnish the glory and the independence oi 
ourisland empire. Unless we explain this 
subject fully, and let children understand 
the unique and exalted character of our 
State, it is out of the questicn to instruct 
them thoroughly in the two virtues, 
loyalty and piety, and make them manifest 
these virtues in their lives. This is the 
reason why we have dwelt sc long upon this 
subject in the text-books in question. 

It is easy to sce that ours is a perfect 
development of the patriarchal form of 
government. In such a country as this it 
is not to be at all wondered at that ancestor- 
worship prevails. Our adoration of the 
Imperial House bas intimate relations with 
our ancestor-worship, because, knowing 
that the Imperial House is the House 
which our ancestors served generation 
after generation with heart and soul, we, 
their descendants, obey their wishes, and 
naturally love and respect the Imperial 
House that we may be true to our heredi- 
tary virtues. In other words, to be 
loyal to the Emperor is to be pious towards 
our parents and ancestors ; and so we re- 
joice, exalt, triumph in serving him. The 
Imperial Rescript on education says :—- 
“* Our subjects, ever united in loyalty and 
filial piety have, from generation to 
generation, illustrated the beauty thereof.’’ 
These books, in obedience to the Rescript, 
give profound instructions with reference to 
loyalty and filial piety. 

There are some persons who under- 
stand loyalty in the prejudiced, narrow 
sense of the term. They think they can 
only be loyal when they sacrifice their lives 
for Emperor and country. Hf this were 
true the virtue of loyalty would be con- 
fined to but a small number of men, and 
that, too, only in extraordinary cases. 
These books teach that to lay down one’s 
life for Emperor and country is, no doubt, 
loyalty ; but, at the same time, they also 
teach that to obey the spirit of the Imperial 
Rescript, behaving uprightly and with 
humility, is also loyalty as well as filial 
piety, whether it-3s in time of war or in 
time of peace. Thus, any Japanese subject 
can practise these two virtues at all 
times. In other words, we try to let the 

children understand that it isa great mis- 


take to suppose that loyalty and filial 
piety are possible only for so-called faith- 


{yl subjects and filial children, _ 
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Loyalty to Emperor is the essence of our 
national morality, and covers or contains 
all other virtues. There are many persons 
who believe that loyalty and filial piety 
often contradict each other. But we have 
explained that there is no such danger : 
to be loyal to Emperor is to be pious to 
parents. In the example which we have 
given under this head there is Kusonoki 
Masashige. 

When a mighty army of the enemy was 
approaching, and he was just going to 
fight against it, he called his only son, a 
boy of eleven, and said to him: ‘‘ Tf I 
die in battle, you must be loyal to the 
Emperor, in obedience to my wishes ; for 
such is your filial piety towards me.’? We 
have described in one of the books this 
well-known scene of the parting of the 
father and the son, who were never to 
meet again on earth. After the death of 
Masashige, the boy kept his father’s words 
in his heart and showed exalted examples of 
loyalty, and he has been sung by both poet 
and populace us the model of filial piety. 
Thus loyalty and filial piety have been the 
two hereditary virtues, and they can never 
be at variance with each other. 

In our country, as we have mentioned 
above, the Imperial House is the origin of 
the State, and the household and the State 
are one. In general, loyalty is fidelity to 
the sovereign, while patrictism is fidelity to 
the State. But with us they are virtually 
one and the same virtue. So we teach that 
one can only be patriotic by being loyal 
to the Emperor, and none can be loyal 
without necessarily being patriotic. 

The fundamental character of our coun- 
try is nurtured and sustained chiefly by the 
spirit of ancestor wershin. We therefore 
teach that profound respect must bs paid to 
ancestors, and nono should ee the 
reputation of either his house or ancestry 
by his ill-behaviour. And, moreover, 
everybody must maintain the prosperity 
and good name of his own family. We 
teach also that true ancestor worship, or 
adoration, means the realisation in deeds 
of all the best wishes of our parents and 
forefathers, which is nothing short of the 
doctrine of fidelity to Emperor and parents. 

As it is the duty of every Japanese 
subject tc maintain the excellent character 
of our empire, we touch on the subject very 
frequently, and teach our pupils to be 
proud of being born in such an exalted land, 
but, at the same time, not to be so vain 
as ta look down upon others. We also 
explain that our country is far beliind the 
powers of Europe and America in point of 
civilisation and wealth, and teach them to 
endeavour perseveringly to improve the 
resources of the nation. We also teach 
that we must be good and kind to all the 
foreigners who visit our country, and that 
we must take special care to be polite and 
respectiul towards them; ctherwise we 
break the law of hospitality and decorum 
towards strangers, and by so doing hu- 
wiliate ourselves and lower the dignity of 
the nation. es aoe 
Wr Vales. 

We Japanese, as a nation, have never 
been indifferent towards religion ; but, at 
the same time, our faith has never made 
us spoil the beauty of the unique and ex- 
alted character of our country, nor bay? we 


smiles when conversing with her boarc 
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spirit. Our constitution guarantees to all 
the enjoyment of religious freedom, pro- 
vided the peace and the order of the State 
is not endangered by it. We also explain 
in these books that the Japanese have 
freedom of religion, and so none should : 
slight either countryman or stranger, be- 
cause their faith is not ene and the same. 
In short, as these text-books teach pure 
morals, and the fundamental doctrines of 
sound morality, independent of any reli- 
gion whatsoever, all religions are equally 
well regarded by them. iz 


PASSING OF THE THIRD 
FLOOR BACK,”’ 


THis is one of the most daring end 
beautiful plays which we have seen for a 
long time upon the London stage. It is 
so daring because it tries to represent the 
enormous power for good which reverence | 
for others may exer t even on the barest 
and meanest of mankind, There is, 
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the stage, and in eocaying their faseina- - 
tion. The daring thing is to attempt a 
representation of Christ-likeness and toon E 
show the kind of influence which the: te 
Christ-spirit may exert. 

The London public will attend for a 
short time such definitely moral and reli- 
gious plays as ‘‘ Everyman ’’ or ‘‘ Eager- 
heart.’? But these plays are far Temoved 
from | ordinary practical . Jife, ‘Every: 
man ’’ is an old morality drama which we Pi 
can describe as quaint and historically 
interesting. We do not judge it 
modern canons, or consider the questior as 
its dramatic truth. In ‘“‘ Kagerheart,”’ of 
although it is a modern play, in the sense — 
that its author, Miss Buckton, is alive, the 
whole atmosphere and setting 1s that. 
early Christian legend far removed fron 
common life. But the play to which w 
now refer (it is at the St. James’s Theatre) 
is entirely modern in its characters Be 
its situation. 

The first act introduces us to a ie 
boarding-house, with all the vulgarity 
meanness and self- seeking which are previ 
lent in such places. It is not, of course, 
fair description of all boarding-houses, hut , 
it is terribly true in its presentation ofa 
certain type. Tne landlady is a worn and 
bitter woman—a woman who has learnt to 
cheat and cringe in self-defence. She i is a 
lonely woman fighting for a livelih 00% | 
against a hard and selfish world. We see 
her paring and economising, pouncing: 
petty thefts of candle- ends, watering | 
milk, suspecting everybody, fearing eve 
body. She is wreathed in conceil ate 


but essentially life is for her an ill- 
scramble for existence. There is no roo! 
for love or kindness. The boat 
worse than the landlady. We ca 
lonely woman fighting for a 


want. Selfishness and 3 
uncomfortable is bad | Lens 
ness and ill-nature i in 

worse. Backbiti 
one for himse 


% 
% 
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Bs Rr: We feel certain it is the first time she has 
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find equal pleasure in vilifying one another. 
All is selfish, mean, and sordid. All the 
wit is unkind, all the amusement is at the 
expens2 of someone else. Delight in de- 
traction, delight in petty ty ranny, delight 
in getting the best cut of the joint and 
the largest help of their pet vegetable, 
delight in winning money at cards—these 
are the chief sources of pleasure in the 
place. 

Into such a society of scand«lmongers 
and hard, greedy, sensual men and women 
there comes a mysterious stranger. He is 
an impossible person, and he does what 
we are inclined to say are impossible things. 
He changes the outlook and the spirit of 
every one of these sordid, miserable 
people. He does not perform any heroic 
deeds, nor even speak of heroism or self- 


‘sacrifice. He does not suffer for them or 
preach to them. He is very quiet and 
reticent. He simply appeals to their 


better selves, to their dim, almost forgotten, 
ideals, the love which was once in their 
hearts, and which the cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches have 
choked and covered in. Each one hears 
~ in him a voice which in their happiest and 
“purest times was familiar to their ears. 
Each one sees in him their sleeping self, 
the self which longed for goodness and 
believed in goodness in the days ¢ gone by. 
There is a childlike trust andreverence in 
all his words and acts. He come; in, 
attracted by an advertisement, to inquire 
about a room on the third floor back. He 
is a very chivalrous and courteous gentle- 
man, and he treats the boarding-house 
keeper and the slavey like the first ladies 
inthe land. He is received with the usual 
formula that the proper price of the room 
he wants is £2 10s., but that he may have 
it for two guineas. We realise, of course, 
that he is being scandalously overcharged. 
‘He refuses to take advantage of the land- 
lady’s ‘‘kindness.’’ She is a loncly, weak 
‘woman; she must not be allowed in her 
generosity to rob herself for him. He will 
pay the proper price of £2 10s. or nothing. 
The result of ashort conversation on these 
lines is that the landlady discovers she has 
made a mistake, and that the price of the 
only vacant room is thirty shillings. She 
refuses strenuously to take a penny more. 
» Wesee him next conversing with various 
boarders after dinner. There is a woman 
described on the playbill as ‘‘a painted 
lady.’’? Sheis a middle-aged woman got 
up to look like ‘‘a young thing’’ of 
twenty. She wears a mass of false yellow 
hair, she has covered her face with paint 
and powder, and she is full of skittishness 
‘and illnatured wit. She is the quint- 
essence of artificiality. She has only been 
talking five minutes with the stranger, 
“when, touched by his sympathy and 
confidence, she says, in a shamefaced 
‘You know, I am over forty.’’ 


told her age correctly for twenty years. 
She goes on to say to him that she is 


afraid he thinks she cares too much for 


cher appearance. He tells her that, on 
the contrary, he does not think ‘she cares 
__ nearly enough for it. ‘‘If you really 
ared for your appearance you would not 

¢ over it up and conceal it as you are 
snow. The lines that life and thought 

| experiences have drawn upon your 
nines Believe in Tepmsels 
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and respect yourself more, and you will 
not be ashamea of what you are.’’? She 
goes out of the room very angry and in 
tears, but comes down in the last act 
a pale, regenerate, and simple womun. 

There is a fraudulent company promoter 
anxious to avoid recognition asaJew. He 

rants the stranger to. take shares in a new 
es mine in Ireland. The stranger 
accepts all his statements with perfect 
confidence. ‘* You are a Jew, are you 
not ?’’ he says. The company promoter 
starts back as though discovered in a 
crime, ‘‘I congratulate you,’’ says the 
stranger. ‘‘ I know that I may trust your 
word. You belong to one of the oreatest 
people in the world. Your nation has 
done more for righteousness than any 
other nation upon earth. You inherit the 
highest traditions and ideals. No one 
need fear to take the word of a Jew.’’ 
The end of the conversation is that the 
Jew hurriedly and confusedly withdraws 
his offer, and we find him in the third act 
turning his Ivish silver mine into a dairy 
farm. 

We will not try to describe the con- 
version of the other boarders. Told in 
this hald fashion, it is all impossible and 
verging on the ridiculous. Kven on the 
stage, with the fine acting of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and the strong, restrained, 
noble writing of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
the author of the play, it seems a daring 
and almost hopeless effort to represent 
such an influence with any verisimilitude. 
A few words, a short conversation, a look 
and voice of sympathy and insight, which 
are all that can be given on the stage, 
cannot, we say as practical men and 
women, work such miracles. It is im- 
possible that these various types of evil 
should yield so quickly and entirely. 

But there is something in it all which is 
deeply touching and beautiful. We feel 
assured that, given a man great and good 
enough, filled with the spirit of love and 
trust, such things might be. Men and 
women are not absolutely hopeless, how- 
ever mean and selfish. There is a better 
self which can be wrought upon and made 
to realise itself. 

The play is essentially a symbolic drama. 
it suggests possibilities wkich in its actual 
words it cannot quite make real. The 
stranger who works these miracles is 
throughout a symbolic character. He is 
involved i in mystery. He might be called 
Christ or our better self or love incarnate. 
No actor, however good, no writer, however 
imaginative, can adequately represent or 
describe such a personality. He can but 
be suggested and dimly drawn. There 
must be some sense of failure in the per- 
formance. But if we feel the symbolism 
of the play, if we see it with sympathetic 
imagination, we feel the profound truth 
and beauty of the thought behind. This 
is the way to deal with men and women, 
even the worst and meanest, if there is 
love and reverence enough within our 
hearts. This is the Christ-spirit in its 
dealing with humanity, able to uplift and 
save. We can understand a man smiling 
at the regenerate boarding-house in the 
last act—the happy, kindly, beautiful 
human relationship which is portrayed— 
and saying sadly that it verges on the 
impossible. We cannot understand any- 
one who has ever realised even a little of 
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what Christ’s life and teaching mean, not 
feeling that it points to a power which is 
the divinest and holiest in humanity, that 
it speaks of the greatness of human nature, 
and that it shows the w ay of life. 

The ordinary melodramatic ageressiy ely 
moral play is often nauseous ; the atte mpt 
to portray a modern Jesus in any det ail 
is often offensive. ‘‘ Gicd’s good man,’’ 
as conceived by vulgar, tawdry writers is 
generally an unnatural and disagreeable 
person. We can only bear our own 
testimony that somehow this play makes 
an entirely diferent impression. It is not 
a sermon, or anything like a sermon; no 
good play ought to Le a sermon. But 
in tts own way it makes for deeper faith 
in God and man. It sendsus awuy feeling 
better for what we have seen, and with 
a sincere gratitude to the author and actors 
for the results they have achieved. 

H. Gow. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 
A Revinw or THE SeAson’s Work. 
From every point of view the work of the 
Van Mission duing the season just ended 
has been eminently satisfactory. Large 
meetings have been the tule, much enthusi- 
asm has been displayed, with many in- 
quiries both at the meetings and afterwards, 
and, favoured by exceptional weather, the 
interest in the work has been maintained 
to the very end of the s-ason. The con- 
ditions have approached the ideal for open- 
air work. The Midland Yan actually ran 
for 98 consecutive nights without having 
to abandon a meeting, and has only missed 
three evenings out of the 151 days of its 
tour. The increasing familiarity of many 
ministers with van methods has also con- 
duced very greatly to the success of the 

gatherings, and the arrangements in the 
hands of the lay missioners have, as the 
result of their experience, been carefully 
made. Four vans have been at work—two 
in England, and one each in Scotland 
and Wales. Their journeys have averaged 
about 150 mules, and visits have been paid 
+o 103 places, with two return visits. Of 
87 towns and villages visited in England 
and Wales 34 already had churches of our 
communion in their midst. In Scotland, 
the van, under the iiies ge of Rev. KE. T. 
Russell, was almost all the time breaking 
new ground. The English vans took the 
road on May I+ last, the Welsh and Scotch 
aweeklater. The closing English meetings 
were held in Birmingham and Guildford on 
October 11; the Welsh on the 7th inst., 
and the Scotch tour finished on September 
50. ‘The combined season thus extended 
over 577 days. The meetings held num 
bered 532. Through rain 22 meetings were 
lost, and 21 were prevented by other causes 
—ahbsence of missioners, local holidays, 
counter attractions or inconvenience of the 
site. In addition to these meetings a 
number of services were conducted in 
chapels, including a notable series of gath- 
erings 1n the Universalist Church at Sten- 
housemuir. These special gatherings are 
not included in this return. The atten- 
dances were counted or estimated at what 
was judged to be the highest point of the 
meetings, generally at question time. Fre- 
quently, however, the Missioners have re- 
ported that much larger numbers were 
present during ead of the proceedings, and 
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it may be safely assumed that the gross 

attendances exceeded the figures given by 
more than a third. The attendances at 
the 532 meetings are reported as 236,505, 

giving an average of 444 per meeting. 
Last year, with aseason of the same 
duration, it was only possible to hold 
432 meetings, with an attendance oi 
122,000 and an average of 290. This, 
however, was a large incrzase upon the 
first season, wh n th: orginal van reached 
the average of 176 for 139 meetings. 
With the exception of a few evenings in 
September, when his place was taken by 
Rev. A. Webster, of Aberdeen, the whole 
of the Scotch meetings have been ,con- 
ducted by Rev. HE. T. Russell, missionary 
minist«r under the McQuaker Trustees. 
The other vans have again enjoyed the 
services of volunteer missioners, some of 
whom have attended upwards of a score of 
meetings. No less than 90 ministers have 
been thus engaged, and their help has been 
ably supplemented by willing laymen, of 
whom 27 have taken part as speakers. 
Oue lady also has spoken. These friends 
have been responsible for 1,006 speeches or 
thereabouts, exclusive of the business talks 
about books, literature, and van methods 
by the lay missioners. In addition to thoss 
who have rendered assistance as speakers 
the Mission is also indebted to hundreds of 
friends who in one place or another have 
helped as stewards, organists, singers and 
the like. Itis estimated that not less than 
three thousand members of our churches 
and schools have lent active assistance tothe 
mission during the summer. Much kindly 
hespitality has also been shown the mis- 
sloners, and the van larders have often 
borne evidence of the thoughtfulness of our 
friends for those who had to face the rigours 
of the road. 

The Visitors’ Books do not contain 
quite so many names as last year, this 
being accounted for by the fact that on an 
unusual number of nights the vans have had 
to be removed from the site of the meeting 
immediately alter the close of the formal 
proceedings, thus preventing those friendly 
visits and those examinations of the van 
which appeal so strongly to the dwellers in 
the less attractive homes of stone and brick. 
Still, 1,233 names are written in them, and 
the average is higher when it is understood 
that in Mr. Russell’s book there is only 
one Unitarian name-~a striking evidence 
of the *‘ lonely ’* character of the nzigh- 
bourhood in which he has been working. 
The Visitors’ Books are one of the most 
important accessories of the Mission, 
They preserve not only the names of friends 
who will probably one day be found in the 
membership of the Van league, but they 
are the record of men who come for informa- 
tion which is required to supplement the 
addresses at the platform. So for the 
season there is the gratifying total of 813 
non-Unitarians, who will be kept in touch 
with us all through the winter, and who 
may be said to form our ‘‘after-congrega- 
tion ’’ of truthseekers and sympathisers. 
Many of them not only read, but also dis-, 
tribute our literature among their friends 
and in a very effective manner keep alive 
the memory of the visit of the van, and in 
a quet way carry onits helpful work. Some 
of these men are among the questioners at 
the meetings, and are not always scenting 
controversy, but are genuinely anxious fer 
that view of the world, and their place and 


en it, which they long for without per- 
celving what itis they want, but which they 


which they remain in ignorance until the 
vans come along. It is the work among 
such as these that after all is most useful ; 

and this is the work which the vans most 
pride themselves on doing. True, in re- 
porting the work of the Mission from week 
to week, the tendency is to mention inci- 
dents of the meeting, and any liveliness is 
generally keenest at question time. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
crowds only come for the sake of ques- 
tioning. Generally the inquisitors are 
representative only of themselves. ‘Lhey 
come from one or two extreme groups 
who are looking for the second advent of 
Jesus, and they in no wise express the 
sense of the meeting, whose sympathy is 
almost invariably in the bulk on the side 
of the mission. It is interesting also, in 
this connection, to notice that at 197 
meetings no questions have been asked. 
It frequently happens, on the other hand, 
that after the close of the meeting young 
men make their way to the Missioner 
seeking for information privately, and in 
this way much good is quietly accomplished. 
Perhaps the better side of the work is that 
which is less mentioned. Spiritual results 
do not lend themselves to statistics. The 
outward signs of a great popular success 
can be made plain. The Van Mission, 
had it drawn tiny audiences instead of its 
thousands, would have been counted a 
failure by the multitude as well as by its 
own friends, who believe that the Spirit 
has its way among a hundred as well as 
among a dozen. ‘The plea of possible un- 


is in the happy position of having achieved 
the outward marks of success, and of 
believing sincerely and genuinely, if the 
testimony of those who have done its work 
‘is to be relied upon, that it has been the 
means of salvation, intellectually, morally, 
and spiritually, to men who have come 
within the reach of its influence, and who 
will be grateful through life for its coming. 

What now remains to be done is for 
those who have followed its progress with 
sympathy to give us the one further satis- 
faction of being able to say that not only 
has the work been well done by all who have 
had a hand in it, but also that it is, happily, 
paid for. The impression, unfortunately 
has gone abroad that the Mission does not 
apparently need funds. It is taken for 
granted that itis ‘‘ allright.’’ But this is 
not so. Beyond a few generous subscribers 
it has to fend for itself, and a good deal has 
to be done before Christmas to set the 
finances straight. A deficit can only mean 
the curtailment of the scheme. Hcwever 
good the effort may be in itself it would 
never do that it should interfere with work 
already in the programme of the Associa- 
tion. If van work is worth doing it should 
pay its own way, and to that end a most 
urgent appeal is now made 

Tuos. P. Seepvinc. 


Dr. CLirroRD was seventy-two yester- | 
day, and filty years ago to-day he} 
entered upon the ministry to which the 


present Westbourne Park ee 
opened in passes ag ¢, 


fail TS find in their own churches, and of |" 


seen good would hardly have sufficed. It} 
| fecek labour, even elias her str 


presence of her Lord she will rea 
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MISS C. B. COOKE. iad 

Tue Birkenhead congregation have lost 

an old and honoured member by the 

death, on the 9th inst., of Miss Caroline 
Bancroft Cooke, elder daughter of the 
late Isaac Bancroft Cooke, in her seventy- 

second year. She was at one time a — 
teacher in the Sunday school, and later 


one of its superintendents. Throughout 
her life she was interested in and actively 
helping the institutions of the church. ie 
For many years she was hon. secretary Te 
of the Charity Organisation Society in Bi 

Birkenhead, and was an_ indefatigable ie. 
worker among the poor. Always willimg 
to help any good cause, she did not — a 


husband her strength but used it, some- 
times strained it. Her loss will be felt in 
the town as well as in the church, and _ 
the deepest sympathy is felt with the — 
family, and especially with her invalid 
sister, Miss Frances E. Cooke, whom she ~ 

has been devotedly nursing for more thah $ 
two years. The funeral took place on 
Monday at the Flaybrick Hill Cemetery. ae. ; 
The Rey. J. Crossley, in concluding his ‘ 
address, said :—‘‘ The friend whose loss 
we mourn to-day was one of those good — 24 
women whom it is a privilege to F 
known, and whose lives deepen our 
in human nature. It may be said of 
with perfect reverence and sincere ch 
she came not to be ministered to — 
minister. During the fourteen ee 
I have known her she has always be 
full of strenuous activity for the good of 
others. She never spared he hee he 


was already overtaxed. And she w 
modest withal that it was often he 
say the word of praise or thanks tha 
felt she ought to have. There is no § 
test or evidence of high character 
our way of meeting trouble and sorrow 
And for the past two years or more Mi 
Cooke bore a heavy physical and ment 
strain as bravely and sweetly as a wo 
could. She was so gentle and Di 
under it that one might have been 

deceived as to its actual power. That: 
burden was greater than He 
spirit could bear is the reason we ar 
to-day. We are poorer for our loss. ¥ 
are richer for her life, her ae h 
sweet presence, her unflinching far 
ness to noble and holy ideals. ‘She 
entered into her rest carrying with h 
blessing and the love of all who. 
her.. The peace of God has fall n 
her troubled heart, and in the n 


we will say, Blessed are the dead» 
in the Lord ; even so, saith thi 
for they rest ‘from their labours 
works do follow them." ~ ee 
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memorial not er this | 

who was long associa 
Y Church, ; an 


rest of his life has been devoted. pea eae 
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many years he worked about the pit, and} scarf. It was my privilege to count Parker 
of late, with bare feet, trod out the clay that | amongst my friends, and to introduce 
was made into crucibles. But though] him to the poems of Robert and Elizabeth 
never destined to be much more than a| Barrett Browning, which he quickly learnt 
labourer, he became a student of literature | to love. I last saw him in the infirmary 
and a lover of music and the fine arts.| a few days before he died, when he recited 
In order the better to commit to memory} to me the Invocation of Mrs. Hemans, 
passages of poetry he invented a ‘‘ short- | beginning with the words, 
hand ** of his own, and with a poem or two ** Answer me, burning stars of night } 
written in this script in the pockets of his Where is the spirit gone 222 
trousers, he followed his humble vocation. 
Shakespeare he almost worshipped, and 
constantly slept with a play under his 
peor eer Hebert vony ony Ee of street School, less than a month ago, was 
he alata Parker to +8 b. ‘ih. ater his SROU Up coming $26 Bor. /, BY his 
MM pete nlsastco Ried ie, volume? of luis death, Leeds loses no famous name from 
Eo: the roll of her citizens, but yet one of 


sermons with an autograph—a book mhorit ane ea 

: 3 : Ae, ght well be proud, and our 
Greatly ee ek ae et: little household of faith has bid farewell to 
plays of Macbeth, Hamlet, and Othello, | 4 most devoted and faithful member. Poor 
Parker could recite from memory. Hehad|j, this world’s goods, Alfred Leonard 


been announced to give a recital of the | Parker was one of God’s gentlemen, with 
_ last named in the week before Christmas ; | , Pino eek. ccule << iv tine: with 
but Providence has decreed otherwise. thes Fatnitente 2 y 
Following upon an operation and a period ay 
of convalescence he suffered a relapse, 


and passed away in the Infirmary on THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Right about! Fix bayonets! Charge! 
Retire! It matters not what the word, 
without question he obeys. Boys and 
girls are tempted to say, ‘‘ Wait a 
winute,’* or ** Yes’* when they mean 
**No.’” Ready obedience is one of the 
surest ways to a happy and successful life, 
because it is a well-established fact that 
those only can truly command who have 
first learnt to obey. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, when a young officer, was under 
some very incompetent leaders. They 
gave commands which he knew to be 
altogether unwise and unskilful, but 
remembering his rank, he obeyed like a 
loyal soldier. From the blunders of others 
he learnt many a lesson, but he never 
made those blunders an excuse for dis- 
obedience. 

Again, a soldier does things without 
fear of consequences. He takes his life 
in his hands, carries out his orders, 
aye, though he knows to obey is to be 
riddled with bullets or blown into a 
thousand pieces. So should every Chris- 
tian soldier do things. The bullets may be 
the hard and scofling words of companions, 
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and asked that it might be read in his 
funeralsermon. Byasingular conicidence, 
the last poem he recited in the Joseph- 


fas Sunday last. His was a mind that soared CETTE SpE Ped but, as Jesus reminded his followers, there 
above the sordid and the worldly. Next LIKE A GENTLEMAN AND A is no entering the Kingdom of God without 
to the great poet of our speech whom he SOLDIER. -|some suffering of persecution. 


Then, a soldier does things for the 
honour of the army, for the glory of king 
and country. He puts aside his own 
feelings and his own choice, and bows to 
the will of his commander, sure that 
what may not be good for himself will be 
good for others. He has what is called 
esprit le corps. This is true soldierliness. If 
each soldier did what was right in his own 
eyes, an army would be worse than useless.. 
And if in ordinary life everyone asked, 
‘*Ts this good for me? Will it please 
me ?’’ instead of considering, “* Will my 
doing this be best for the family, for the . 
school, for the club, for the world at 
large 2?’ then social happiness and unity 
would be impossible. But to co-operate 
for the common good, whether it bring 
advantage to oneself or not—this is to 
be soldierlike. 

Yet one other characteristic of a soldier 
should be noted. If he be a good soldier, 
he accepts his limitations, that is, he rests 
satisfied with his rank, so long as his 
rank is what it is. A good soldier under- 
stands that in an army all cannot be 
generals, all cannot be colonels, or cap- 
tains, or even lieutenants. Some must be 
officers, of one rank or another, but the 
great body must be plain privates—honest 
men doing their duty to the best of their 
ability, content with their rewards, whether 
fewormany. Some lads won’t play games 
unless they lead; some girls want the 
best of everything everywhere, Ofcourse, 
that is not the soldierly way. 

There is a great deal, then, in these words 
** decently’ and ‘‘in order.** They 
teach us the importance of acting like 
true Christian gentlemen and ladies § to 
be gentle, considerate, punctual, true to 
our promises, and, like true Christian 
soldiers, prompt, obedient, loyal, sur- 
rendering our w ills to our Divine Captain, 
accepting contentedly our rank, and so act- 
ing as to merit something higher. It may 
not bring us proniotion, but it will bring us 
something better—the witness of our own 
hearts that we have tried to live up to 
the highest we knew, A, T. 


loved the best, Burns, Hood, Mackay,| Tue Apostle Paul once wrote to the Cor- 
Mrs. Hemans, and Tennyson were amongst | inthians, ** Let all things be done decently 
e his favourite authors. At short notice} and in order.’* He wrote in Greek, 
he would give a couple of hours’ recital{and the word for ‘‘ decently ”’ is 
from any one of them. Nor was his] used by Greek writers to mean “‘ like a 
2 acquaintance with poetry a mere feat of | gentleman.’? Is not that new light ? 
memory. He would not recite what he] ct all things be done decently, that is, 
— did not thoroughly understand. Tenny- | ‘‘ Do all things like a gentleman.’’ Again, 
 son’s ~** Akbar’s Dream ’’ was a poem he | the words we translate ‘‘ in order’ mean 
often rehearsed in private, but he never | literally “in battle order,” “battle array.” 
spoke it in public. Of more than one of| That is, ‘‘ Do all things like a soldier.’’ 
ur ministers he inquired if they had} Thus we get the valuable motto, Do all 
reached upon it, for he desired light upon | things like a gentleman and a soldier. 
rtain aificuitian=) Great was his delight} Now how does a gentleman do things ? 
n he learnt from Mr. Hargrove that| Again the Greek gives us help. The 
had such a sermon, and straightway|word for “* gentlemanly ** means ** in 
os a promise won that it should be given| good form,’’ or ‘‘in good manner.”’ 
oo? at Joseph Street when next Mr. Hargrove | Public school boys know what that means. 
ss occupied the pulpit there. Alas, Parker’s| It is good form to be clean in person 
- hopes were not to be realised ! and in dress, good form to speak the truth, 
_ Of music and pictures he was a careful good form always to regard the honour 
me and ‘discriminating critic. He rarely of the school. Boys guilty of bad form 
missed the Saturday night concerts in] in these and other matters are soon made 
_ the Town Hall, and regularly attended | aware of the fact. But doing things like 
Eexhibitions-in thé galleries of Leeds and | a gentleman means a good deal more than 
dford. Amongst his lectures, highly | this, for, after all, it is not to act from 
en of, was one on violins. For Nature,| the highest motive to do things merely 
all her mystery and in all her moods, because to do them is ‘‘ good form,’’ 
entertained a reverential awe. There} which sometimes may only means that it 
was” hardly a mountain in the British] is the fashion, or that it pays. A gentle- 
3 Teles: he had not climbed, and he was] man behaves as such out of love and con- 
ever ready to give illustrated lectures | sideration for others, and because he 
5 On his travels. Wild flowers and birds| knows it to be right—whether it pays 
were amongst his familiar friends. There | or not—to do unto others as he would 
not a note of any British bird which | wish them to do unto him, A gentleman 
could not recognise, and whilst in| has a gentle heart, or, if he feels that by 
tal his talk was of the flowers that} nature his heart is not gentle, he seeks from 
then be seen in the Yorkshire | God that gift of His spirit which softens 
les he knew so well. He was ever] the heart and fills it with all tender feelings. 
ider_with children, and when in the | And thus he gets a quick eye for what 
; 1 Hospital, he recited to the little} gives trouble or offence to others. He 
many children’s poems, including finds that it is ‘‘ decent ’’ to keep one’s 
rourite from our school hymnal, | promises, to be ‘* on time,’’ as the Ameri- 
Hopps’ **God Bless the Little] cans say, and to avoid whatever brings 
22 A non-smoker and a lifelong | inconvenience or extra work to others. 
“ when ‘on the road’* Parker} And how does a soldier do things? In 
her miss a meal than enter a} many ways ; but here are a few. A 
o find it. Being no lover} soldier does things quickly. He obeys 
dress or habits, he went|immediately—sharp as the word, the 
vent to \ i | word of command, Quick march |! Talt ! 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 17, 1908. 


MORAL TEACHING IN JAPAN. 

WE have printed this week a consider- 
able part of a paper presented to the 
recent International Moral Education Con- 
gress by Mr. J. Hogso, the delegate of the 
Japanese Minister of Education, describing 
the text-book on morals used in the ele- 
mentary schools of Japan. It is a remark- 
able paper, which must be of the greatest 
interest to all teachers, and especially to 
those who are exercised on the subject of 
the right relations between religicus and 
ethical teaching. At the Congress a 
comment was made upon this paper by 
a Japanese speaker, Mr. Honpa, of Tokio, 
which confirmed in a most weleome manner 
the impression we had received from a 
previous reading of Mr. Hos50’s paper. 

** All Japanese do not think alike,’’ said 
Mr. Honpa, ‘‘ however similar our faces 
may look to you.’’ And referring to the 
paper in question, he said that his country 
was cited in certain quarters as an instance 
of a nation where morality is being taught 
successfully without religion. But that, 
in his opinion, was not the case, for 
though in principle religion was excluded 
from their moral instruction, in practice 
they had a great deal of it. The Imperial 
Rescript cf 1890 was in all the schools, 
and was there recited with greater solemnity 
than that with which the Scriptures were 
commonly read in this country. The 
Reseript was declared to be the source of 
their national morality, the foundation of 
which was in a profound feel'ng of loyalty 
and filial piety. From that sentiment, 
which was an age-long inheritance, closely 
linked with their national ancestor wor- 
ship, a powerful sanction for all moral 
teaching was derived. ‘‘If we do not 
kneel in prayer,’’ said Mr. Honpa, ‘‘ our 
whole self is on the altar of Fatherland.”’ 
““Tf you are religiously moral, we are moraliy 
religious.’’ That profound sentiment of 
loyalty, with its constant impulse to self- 
sacrifice for the good of Emperor and 
country, they did not call religion, because 
it was not cosmic, but national, and yet 
there. was essential religion in it. The 
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great influence of their teachers, he said 
in conclusion, was but a stepping-stone 
to the greater inspiration of the masters 
of the race—ConFucivs, BuppHA, CHRIST. 
For his own part, he looked forward to 
the time when state socialism would be an 
accomplished fact, and their national 
religion also would have become cosmical. 

That is the conclusion, with regard to the 
teaching of morals in Japan, to which we 
had already been led by a reading of Mr. 
Hoso’s paper, and a consideration of the 
Imperial Rescript. It is a noble moral 
ideal that is there set forth, and Europe has 
of recent years heen made aware, in a very 
remarkable manner, how effectual has been 
the power of that ideal to mould the 
lives of the people of Japan. But clearly 
the perfecting of that power is to be found 
in religion. The empire, to the service of 
which the people are called by the Rescript 
to be ready to give their lives, is set forth 
as an ideal, ‘‘ cceval with heaven and 
earth,’’? resting on a foundation broad 
and everlasting, in which virtue is deeply 
and firmly planted. The way of life thus 
indicated is declared to be infallible for 
all ages and true in all places. Rulers and 
subjects alike acknowledge it with reve- 
rence, and such an ideal cannot ultimately 
be confined within any national limits. Its 
essential spirit, though it may be for a 
time derived from the mythical beginnings 
of one nation and closely interwoven with 
the centuries of its long history, must be 
seen to have more universal bearings, and 
to belong to humanity as a whole; and 
its origin must be found, not in any 
traditional ancestors, however august, but 
in the One Eternal Spirit, the source of 
all light and the quickener of all that is 
noble in the heart of man. The seli- 
surrender, which has found such splendid 
expression in the loyalty of Japan, thus 
becomes the highest kind of universal truth 
in surrender to the hving Gop, trustful, 
loyal, glorying in service, fearless of death, 
giving always by the living out of a true 
human life for the common good. Each 
nation may rightly glory in its own tradi- 
tions, and in the contribution its own 
special characteristics make to the well- 
being of the world ; butitisa contribution 
gladly made in the wider fellowship of 
nations; and the abiding impulse to 
service, and the growing perception of 
what it is called to accomplish, must 
spring from an ultimate faith in the One 
Spirit of life, in all and over all, the Father 
of our spirits, binding together all the 
races of the world and leading us at last 
to full recognition of the brotherhood of 
man. Our life, said the BisHor or Hrre- 
FORD at the Moral Education Congress, is 
in the midst of the infinite, and there is 
no true education without religion. Even 
the finest ethical teaching is incomplete 
without that ultimate thought; but if 
we have religious teachers, we might be 


content with teaching that is called simply 


moral, for with such teachers it could 
not but be religious. It is the influence 
of the teachers’ personality that makes 
the real impression on the child. Sur- 
render to the spiritual ideal is, in fact, 
surrender to the living Gop. When that 
is realised it becomes in us a mighty power 
making always for righteousness, not of 
ourselves, but of Him, and making us 
aware of our high calling as children of 
Gop, in the great brotherhood in which 
all alike rejoice to serve and to be led in 
the true way of life. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
OPENING ADDRESS. 


By tar Rey. C. C. Con, F.R.GS8. 
The Rev. C. C. Cor, one of the Visitors of 
the College, gave the address at the opening 
of the new session, on Monday afternoon. ae 
After an opening reference to the funda- 
mental principles of the college, in aceord- 
ance with which the students were invited 
to enter itas free searchers for truth, and 
afterwards were free to give themselves = 
to the ministry of any church to which a 
they were led by the convictions of truth, hee 
Mr. Coe stated as his subject the considera- BS 
tion of what is involved in the right of 
private judgment, and the free search for 
the truth. Itis, he said, a glorious pursuit; 
youthful enthusiasm kindles at the thought. 
To discover some new truth and so to — 
proclaim it that the world is compelled to 
acknowledge it as such is one of the 
noblest ambitions that you can entertain. | ir ‘ 
But in claiming the right of private judg- 
ment, you tacitly imply that you are pre- 
pared to perform the duty of private 4 
judgment. By professing your readiness 
to become seekers after the truth, you. 
pledge yourselves to perform a task which | 4 
you will soon find makes great demands — 
upon your ability and is beset with many 
difficulties It requires the critical acumen ~ 
and unbiassed mind of the upright judge. % 
the insight of genius and the dogged a 
determination of an indomitable patienc 
There is one way out of this diffic 
If you can believe that you have ar 
to form and advocate opinions, witho 
having any grounds to support. them, 
you believe that you know all things with ve 
out having learned anything, if you rely on — 
the infallible intuition within you—b 
I will not venture to impute such a b 
to you, for we have high authority 
saying that we are none of us infallible, not 
even the youngest. And the rey 
ex-Principal of this college in his ** Studi 
in Christian Doctrine’? has taugh 
that we do not possess an infallible j ud¢ 
ment of the veracity of theological truth 
He says :—-‘‘ The idea that the hu 
mind possesses the consciousness of th 
veracity of theological truths the mon 
they are presented—a claim Ww 
sometimes been made by ardent 
of intuition—seems opposed — 
obvious facts.’’ 
And if we PS intuiti 
opinions presented to our 
less is it likely that we shall 
if by the aid of intuition we fo 
of ourown. Ifl ever 
forth such a cla 
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to me in the early days of my ministry. 
On my way to preach at the Great 
Meeting, Leicester, I overtook one of my 
congregation; and after the ordinary 
greetings he suddenly sprang this question 
upon me :—‘‘ Do you know, sir, who wrote 
the Book of Psalms ?’” ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, 
**T suppose the Psalms were written by 
many authors at different times, and 
perhaps David wrote a few of them ; but 
I should not hke to assert dogmatically 
that he did, or did not.’? My friend gave 
a scornful snort. ‘* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ do 
you know who wrote the Psalms ?”’ 
““The Book of Psalms, sir, was written 
by our Lord Jesus Christ during the forty 
days of his temptation.’ ‘‘ Might I 
ask what is your authority for that re- 
markable statement?’* To which he 
replied, ‘‘ Sir, I know.’’ 

Another way of avoiding the duty of 
forming opinions is to fall back on the 
authority of an infallible Bible or an in- 
fallible Church. But I need not remind 
you that no such book or Church has ever 
existed.. There is, however, in the Bible 
a rule laid down for testing the worth of 
prophetic utterance which at first has an 
air of sweet reasonableness. In the Book of 
Deuteronomy we read :—‘‘ And if thou 
say in thine heart, How shall we know the 
word which the Lord hath not spoken ? 
When a prophet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord if the thing follow not, nor come to 
pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath 
not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken 
it presumptuously. Thou shalt not be 
afraid of him.’” This implies that a ful- 
filled anticipation is a proof of special 
revelation. But it is surely possible that 
the ordinary intelligence of man, aided by 
experience of the past, might prophesy 
truly without any miraculous aid of the 
Divine Spirit. Moreover, this warning is 
of little value till the prophet has been 
tested, and in order to escape all risks to 
ourselves, we should want a vile body to 
try the experiment upon. Nor does it 
follow that a prophet is always reliable 
because his forecast may be correct in some 
cases. Sometimes the agreement may be 
matter of purest accident. A poor woman 
once went to Flamsteed, the Astronomer 
Royal, apparently under the impression 
that he was an astrologer, and asked him to 
tell her where she could find a little stock 
of silver of which she had been robbed. 
He thought here was a good opportunity 
of teaching her a lesson. So he told her 
that if she went up a lane near her house 
she would find her spoons hidden in a hole 
underneath the hedge on the left-hand 
side. He expected that she would come 
back and tell him that she could not find 
them, and then he would read her a rare 
lesson as to the folly of her trust in him. 
Imagine,then, his surprise when the woman 


came and with tears of joy showed him 


her recovered property ; she had found it 
even as he had said. He was dumb- 
founded. There was no place for the 
lesson which he intended to teach. And 
if he had used the art of the astrologer 
with success, should we believe in astrclogy 
any the more for this ? 

- In a further passage of the address, 


dealing with the need for the careful 
testing of authorities, Mr. Coe said :— 


In justice to the expert, it is necessary 


< that we should deal with him‘at first hand, 


i. ° * 


and read not only the quotation given but 
the context in which it occurs. A quota- 
tion may be verbally accurate and yet 
taken out of its connection may be made to 
indicate an opinion the very opposite to 
that which the author holds. Such mis- 
representation is almost criminal. It in- 
jures the author; it injures the cause 
which he espouses, it deludes the readers 
who are thus blinded to the true facts of the 
case. 

Thus the great scientist Helmholtz, 
the highest authority (according to 
Romanes) both in the physics and the 
physiology. of the human eye, is often 
quoted to the following effect. (I have 
seen the quotation in books whose authors 
ought to have known better, and again 
and again in the columns of newspapers, 
whose editors might not be expected to 
know better): ‘‘ Itis not too much to say 
that if an optician wanted to sell me an 
instrument which had all these defects, 
I should think myself quite justified in 
blaming his carelessness in the strongest 
terms, and giving him back his instru- 
ment.’? Now one might very well sup- 
pose that this was the final verdict of 
Helmholtz concluding an essay in which 
all the defects of the eye had been ex- 
plained. But in point of fact, itis a some- 
what rhetorical statement of difficulties, 
made all the stronger by the writer from 
the consciousness that all these difficulties 
have been practically overcome. True 
the eye is not a perfect optical instrument, 
but Helmholtz proceeds to say that a 
man in a normal condition of health is 
quite unconscious of their existence. Nay, 
he will have to take some trouble in order 
to discover them. Now in this matter, 
Tam very much in the position of Mr. Dick. 
When it was remarked to him that the 
bedroom which he proposed to occupy 
was so small that he could not swing a 
catinit, he replied with that large common- 
sense which characterised his utterances 
when he forgot that some of the trouble 
had been taken out of King Charles’ 
head and put into his own, ‘* You know, 
Trotwood, I don’t want to swing a cat, 
T never do swing a cat, so that does not 
signify to me.’® So as I have no desire 
to spend my evenings in locking at a street 
lamp through a glass coloured with cobald 
oxide, and as I do not want to spend 
my days looking at the bright sky through 
the smallest possible aperture, as it never 
occurs to me to shut one eye and use the 
other so that I can see my fellow-creatures 
without their heads as Marriotte taught 
King Charles II. and his court to do 
(a strange amusement for the son of the 
Martyr King), as I do not desire to get 
drunk so that I may see three crescent 
moons, where J know there is only one, 
the defects which I can only discover by 
these means ‘‘do not signify to me.’’ 
It only remains to say that the real con- 
clusion at which Hermholtz arrives, is as 
follows :—‘‘ The adaptation of the eye 
to its function is therefore most complete, 
and is seen in the very limits which are 
set to defects. Here the result which 
may have been reached by innumerable 
generations working under the Darwinian 
law of inheritance coincides with that the 
wisest Wisdom may have devised before- 
hand.’” 

Further illustrations followed, of the 


need for guarding against being misled by 
the glowing language of the picturesque 
historian, by the test of reliable evidence, 
and Mr. Coe then quoted the following 
example of a candid admission of fallibility 
on the part of a well-known authority. 
Thus, he said, in a remarkable essay, the 
historian Froude has pictured himself 
arraigned before the judgment seat, and 
has ocular demonstration of the partial 
veracity of all that he had written. ‘‘ In 
the way of work there was nothing to be 
shown but certain books and other writings, 
and these were spread out to he tested. 
A fluid was poured on the pages, the effect 
of which was to obliterate entirely every 
untrue proposition, and to make every 
partially true proposition grow faint in 
proportion to the false element which 
entered into it. Alas! chapter after 
chapter vanished away, leaving the paper 
clean as if no compositor had ever laboured 
in setting type for it. Pale and illegible 
became the fine-sounding paragraphs on 
which I had secretly prided myself. A 
few passages however survived here and 
there at long intervals. They were those 
on which I had laboured least and had 
almost forgotten, or those, as I observed 
in one or two instances, which had been 
selected for special reprobation in the 
weekly journals. Something stood to my 
credit, and the worst charge of wilfully and 
intentionally setting down what I did not 
believe to be true was nct alleged against 
me. Ienerance, prejudice, carelessness, 
sins of infirmity, culpable indeed, but not 
culpable in the last degree ; the water in 
the ink, the commonplaces, the ineffectual 
sentiments ; these, to my unspeakable 
comiort, I perceived were my heaviest 
ermies.’’ The final judgment passed upon 
him is as follows :—‘‘ You shall take up 
your life where it was dropped and finish 
it to its natural end, and if you can find 
any better employment for your remaining 
years than that of book writing, I advise 
you to take to it.’’ 

Other instances followed of the diffi- 
culties of criticism, and the difficulty and 
danger of giving public expression to a 
conviction that runs counter to popular 
opinion. 

But I must not forget, said Mr. Coe, 
that you are in search of the truth, and 
not of an opinion. Therefore the moment 
you form a strong opinion of your own, 
you must begin to keep a watch over 
yourselves. ‘The temptation will be strong 
upon you to become the advocates, the 
special pleaders rather than disinterested 
judges. If you are faithful searchers 
after the truth, in urging your opinions 
you ought to avoid all appeals to the 
feelings, all rhetorical expressions, you 
ought to confine yourselves to plain 
statements of what you believe to be facts, 
and of just inferences from facts. You 
will desire in your heart of hearts that the 
truth may prevail and be content that 
it should do so, even at the cost of your own 
discomfiture. This should apply to the- 
ology no less than to other subjects. As 
speculative theologians you should always 
strive to preserve the open mind. 

But in addition to the search for truth, 
you are called to the ministry of religion, 
which I suppose means that you will 
endeavour to extend the area over which 
its influence extends and to deepen the 
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convictions of those who believe. 


chief work, and only in the second place 


will you be politicians, speculative philo- 


sophers, citizens of the world, philan- 


thropists at large, amateur athletes, and I 
know not what else, all of these very good 
things in their proper place, which should be 
And you will probably 


a subordinate one. 
see the advisability of making the congre- 
gation committed to your care religious 
before you try your hand on the world at 
large. 

Now I suppose that the members of 
congregations may be divided into two 
classes, those who have definite convictions, 
and those who have not. With regard to 
the latter, it will be your object to impart 
what they do not yet possess. Now, *‘ it 
is one of the secrets in that change of 
mental poise, which has been fitly named 
conversion—that to many, neither heaven 
nor earth has any revelation till some 
personality touches theirs with a peculiar 
influence subduing it into receptiveness.’’ 
** Oh! to exercise a personality like that 
to be the person above other persons in 
influence—in other words, the parson.’’ 
And further note this, ‘‘ From the spectacle 
of devoted excellence and saintly beauty 
of mind as from nothing else, flashes 
down upon us the awful and redeeming 
sense of new obligation; the thing seen 
in the concrete becomes conviction in the 
abstract and a religion lived passes into 
a religion believed.** So live your religion 
and by God’s grace you shall produce con- 
viction in others. If you only go through 
the form of trying to convince others 
inspired by no earnestness, then take heed 
to the result. 

Referring to one of Cromwell’s speeches, 
Carlyle says :—‘* The rough speech when 
read faithfully becomes transparent, every 
word of it, credible, calculated to produce 
conviction, every word of it, and that I 
suppose is, or should be, the definition of a 
good speech. Other good speeches ought 
to he spoken in Bedlam, unless indeed you 
will concede. them the Drury Lane and 
admission one shilling. Spoken in other 
- localities than these, without belief on the 
speaker’s part, or hope or chance of pro- 
viding belief in the hearer’s, Ye Heavens, 
as if the good speeching individual were 
some frightful wood and leather man made 
in Nurmburg and tenanted by a Devil, set 
to increase the sense of Human madness 
instead of lessening it!’ 

Perhaps you will say that I have no 
right to assume that any member has de- 
finite convictions in those communions 
which do nct formulate those convictions 
in the shape of creeds. And yet in most 
ereedless churches certain truths are 
implied. If you minister in a church 
dedicated and set apart to the worship of 
God, that implies the existence of a God to 
be worshipped. Ifyou minister to a people 
who profess and call themselves Christians, 
and are mightily indignant if any outsider 
denies that they are, that surely implies 
a discipleship of Christ which looks to him 
as teacher and exemplar, and adopts his 
belief in the beneficent providence and 
the moral government of God and in a 
conscious personalimmortality after death. 
No one calling you to the ministry of such 
a chureh would expect that you ‘should 
teach a morality without the sanction 


This 
I suppose will be your first duty and your 


“** Very much in theory.’* 
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of religion, a religion without a God, 
a Christianity without a Christ, or an 
immortality without a personal conscious- 
ness of continued existence after death. 
Well, if that is so, in dealing with those who 
implicitly profess to accept certain truths, 
you will no longer be searching for the 
truth, your main duty will be to persuade 
your hearers to practise what they profess 
to believe. There is, or was, an intellectual 
process which proves or attempts to prove 
certain theological truths and does nothing 
more. There is a sentimental belief in re- 
ligion which draws pictures and admires 
their beauty, and there it stops. And you 
will have to persuade the people not only to 
argue but to act, not only to admire but to 
imitate. A lecturer a short time back 
asked a fair student whether she liked the 
poetry of Spenser. With a charming 
smile and a twinkle in her eye she replied : 
There are a 
good many people who admire religion— 
in theory. You have to alter all this, if 
you can. 

** The end of all oratory, sacred or pro- 
fane, isaction ; that is either by argument 
or by forcible appeals to the passions to 
persuade people to do something. For 
example, the barrister tries to persuade the 
jury to give a verdict in favour of his 
client. The candidate tries to persuade 
the electors to vote for him. Let the 
preacher believe that he has the power of 
converting sinners by a single sentence— 
that his words may penetrate the soul 
of any one cf his hearers with such miracu- 
lous force as to throw him into convulsions 
of penitence and he becomes a different 
wan directly. He speaks like one inspired, 
and his influence at once is widespread and 
overpowering.’ ”* 

And surely without aspiring to throw 
hearers into ‘‘ convulsions of penitence *2 
it is possible for the faithful preacher to 
realise the fact, that having regard to 
moral and spiritual interests, his sermons 
are mere words, words, words, if they do 
not lead men to more virtuous action, to 
more holy inspiration, and to less shrinking 
self-sacrifice. 

Ah! it will be well with you, if you can 


touch a father’s heart, so that his children. 


shall say of him as the child in the 
** Christmas Carol?’ :—‘“‘ Father 


is like Heaven’’ H you can touch the 
heart of the careless wife, so that she be- 
comes, for, the first time, a true help-meet, 
and determines to be hapoy, though 
married ; if you unconsciously speak the 
word that is needed in some great crisis of 
another’s life and save a soul from despair 
and from spiritual paralysis, if you can 
soften the heart of one alienated from his 
brother so that he goes straight away to 
be reconciled cre he sits down to his mid- 
day meal ; if you canso speak toa stray 


prodigal son that he comes to youand sobs 


out his bitter remorse for his long neglect 
of filial duty. You can do this often when 
you least expect it as well as when you 
most desire and surely itis fitting that when 


you enter the pulpit you should pray. 
that your word may be with power andj 
bring forth fruits of piety and virtue. 
In order to do this you must not speak 
You must believe what} 
you preach and preach what you believe. 
You must rai what si prekanss and | ined 3 


is so 
much kinder than he used to be that home 
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the familiar phrases will gain a new 
meaning and be uttered with a new power — 
by reason of the joys you have sanctified, = 
the sorrows you have borne,the temptations 
with which you have struggled, the vic- ; 
tories you have won, and, alas! the battles 
which you have lost, and haply the lapses 
which you have retrieved. That will be 
the message of a living man, not of Car- 
lyle’s wood and leather demoniae. And 
thus in your sphere you will be able by — 
God’s grace to realise the ideal of a certain 
author whose aspiration was 

** To do ‘i 
Worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the reading and the world’s 

delight.’” 

The new session opens with the follow- 
ing students :— eed 
Third Yeai 2 R. V. Helt,“B.As, Sento 
student; B. Lister, M.A. Second Year: 
i. H. Pickering, B.A. ¢ E. Stanley Russell, 
B.A., Thomas Falconer, J. A. Harley,B.A., 
LL.B (special); First Year: R.- Tr. a 

Rattray, M.A., C. F. Marsh Roberts, M.A., 

and the following special students :—H. F. — if 
Segel, B.A., Rev. Wm. Evans, Sakusaburo. 
Uchigasaki. (Japan), P. Sunder es a 4 
(India. ) oa 


preparing for ener at Oxford, 
that the total number of sineeies e 
and special, is eighteen, 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY ys 
COLLEGE. -; 2 
THE new session opened on usbiagged ; 
Octoher 6, and the opening address was 
given at Summerville on the followi } 
Thursday afternoon, by Principal Gordo tee 
the president, Lt. -Col. Pilcher being WS 
the chair. wae _ 
The address, which was published im in 
full in last week’s Christian Life, was on — ; 
‘* Richard Wright and Missionary Ente 
prise.” Richard Wright (1764-1836) 
a notable Unitarian missionary, mu 
whose spirit was inherited by his gran 
the late Rey. John Wright (1824-19 
who was the first secretary of the 
arian Home Missionary Board, and 
wards one of its tutors. — ‘Principal Gordon 
told the story of Richard Wright with his 
well-known wealth of minute knowled 
and concluded his address as follows | 
‘“*T recur to this ancient story at 
season of promise. A greatly revi 
sense of the need and value of the H 
Mission calls forth to-day a comm 
operation in the active prosecution 
such. work, hitherto without  p: 
Now the history of missions all 
world, look where we may, assut 
that it is the individual that tells 
by _ achievement, ‘then by sugg 
Whatever apology may be req 
the treatment, none is needed 
topic, which ought to. strike ho 
all with the potent force of a 
example. ‘Heartily do I 
written some sixty year 
Aspland, in his father’s 
invaluable would | Se abou 
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and thought, combined with moderation 


and wisdom.’” 


The session opens with thirteen students, 
of whom three are Theological seniors, 
five juniors, and another an occasional 
The rest are under- 


student in theology. 

graduates of the University of Manchester. 
The bequest of the late Rev. W. Blazeby, 

of over 3,000 volumes, many of them rare 


and costly, i is now placed on special shelves 
in the lecture room, to be kept apart as 


the ‘‘ Blazeby Colischion. a 


2 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. 

On Wednesday evening a_ largely 
attended meeting took place at Essex 
Hall on the invitation of Mr. Percy Preston, 
2 president of the London District Unit- 
arian Society. The gnests, who were 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Preston, in- 
___ eluded ministers and officers of the London 
he _ churches, members of the Laymen’s Club, 


and of the Ladies’ Club, as well as sub- 


; scribers to the Society. The hall was 
_ handsomely decorated, and a capital pro- 
gramme of music was rendered during the 
evening. The only proceedings at all 
approaching the formal consisted of a short 

_ address by the president and another by the 


Pais Rev. J. A. Pearson, the newly appointed 
missionary agent of the Society. Mr. 
— Preston, after expressing the pleasure he 
ae. and his wife felt at seeing so many friends 
around them, said a few words on some 
bon the work specially before the committee 
ans ju just now. At Stratford their missionary 
( ¥: spent the Rev. J. A. Pearson, had already 
< a pe a series of services and was hopeful 
to the results. At Peckham Mr. 
Me Evans _ had recently taken on the 
evening services, Mr. Hipperson, of Ber- 
nondsey, being in charge of the morning 
services. ‘It was confidently believed that 

e ae vigour would thus develop in that 
congregation. At Plumstead a new start 


_— Chapel,’? which (he added, amid laughter) 
had been borght with the Society’ s money 
and was for-the present his property. 
> OF course it would be duly conveyed to 


indness shown to him not ony on that 
on but by his brother ministers 


to London. He thought that‘ angels 
in the scuth’’ were very like ‘‘ angels in 
_ thenorth ”’ ; ; and though there were special 
og tures and difficulties in London life, in 
™ ches as elsewhere, he hoped that. by 
ty co-operation they might together 


to many friends who thus met after the 
Jong summer recess. _ 
Bh eh 


st real final reason for all the 
y, misery, and rage of battle 
out Europe is simply that you 


re too selfish, and too thought- 

ins for any creature out of 
circles. —Ruskin, aes 
Se 


would shortly be made in the ‘‘ Carmel 


good : account of their work. The | 
was evidently a very pleasant one | 


however good, however religious, 
f-sacrificing for those whom) 


PROVINCIAL LETTER. 


—_—— 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


Rumours of disturbances by the un- 
such 


employed in Manchester spread 
terror in the rural rectories of Mngland 


that the Bishop had to issue an assurance 
through the Press that it really would 


be safe to visit the Congress here. Re- 
assured, the clergy came trooping up to 
find nothing more terrible than the familiar 
spectre of Mr. J. A. Kensit. It was his 
preachers who disturbed the harmony 
oi the great procession, as it was his 
projected visit to the Albert Memorial 
Church on the previous day that led 
to the launching of the Bishop’s monition 
and the gathering of the vicar’s flock 
in an unconsecrated hall to listen to this 
unlicensed preacher what time a curate 
stayed behind to read the official service 
in an empty church. All the dissidence 
of the week was inside the Congress. On 
matters of theology, ritual, and social re- 
form the Congress showed a greater 
variety of opinicn than would be found 
in our own National Conference. Some 
may see in this evidence of ‘* comprehen- 
sion.’* Others may inquire, ‘‘ What about 
Articles and subscription ?’” Most pecple 
will rejoice that the Church is alive, if its 
Articles are dead. 

The aftermath of the Congress is not 
pleasant. On Sunday the Bishop was 
explaining away the heresies of Professor 
F. C. Burkitt, and on Monday, in the Free 
Trade Hall, Protestant Churchmen were 
denouncing the heresies of the Bishop. 
This ereaking of ecclesiastical machinery 
almost reconciles us to our own humble 
independency. 

In what I say about our own churches 
{ must remember that there is a keen eye 
amongst us taking note of our condition. 
Not that Mr. Wocd has come to criticise 
or even to report upon us. All the same, 
he cannct help observing even if, in the 
goodness of his heart, he refrains from pub- 
lishing our weaknesses. And this is perhaps 
the best piece of news I have to record. 
The President of the Conference, in his 
great kindness, is spending ten days in 
the Manchester district. A very full 
and exacting programme has been ar- 
ranged, and I can only hope that it may 
not prove too exhausting to Mr. Wocd. 
The first of the series of services was held 
at Dob-lane on Tuesday. The chapel 
was fairly well filled, and it was good to 
see so many young people present. Will 
readers in this district kindly turn to 
your advertising columns for details of 
Mr. Wood’s remaining fixtures ? 

Our great problem here is how to get 
ministers for our vacant pulpits. Some 
progress has been made, but not much ; 
since last I wrote the Rev. C. M. Wright 


has settled at Sale, where he was accorded 


a very hearty welcome this week. On 
the other hand, we have had to say good- 
lie to the Rey. J. Arthur Pearson, of 
Oldham, this week. The passing of our 
Arthur is a very severe blow to us, and we 
fail to recognise the denominational states- 
manship which can call away the most 
successful minister in this district. Still, 
we wish Mr. -Pearson success, which is a 
sign of grace on our part, for we could 
easily find it in our hearts to wish him that 


failure which would send him back to us 
again, 

A new start is being made at Heaton 

Mocr. For the past twelve months the 
tev. E. P. Barrow has kindly superin- 
tended the supply cf this pulpit, visiting 
and helping the congregation as he was 
able. Now the Rev. P. M. Higginson 
is generously undertaking the hon. pastor- 
ate of the congregation. Already there 
are signs of renewed life, and it is hoped 
that the friends in this pleasant suburb 
will show increasing appreciation of the 
good fortune which has fallen to their 
lot. One other ministerial change is 
the transf2r of the Rev. N. Anderton 
from Pendleton to Monton. This does 
not reduce the number of vacancies, but 
it does ensure us the presence at perhaps 
our most important congregation of one 
who has proved himself a kind and sym- 
pathetic neighbour to all the churches and 
a willing worker in every good cause. 

The net result of all this is, of course, 
encouraging. Mr. Wright is a distinct 
acquisition ; Mr. Anderton is retained for 
the district whence we feared he would 
have been tempted by some larger sphere 
outside, and Mr. Higginson has re-entered 
the ranks. All this is to the good, but 
still London might have spared us Mr. 
Pearsen. Oldham and Dob Lane are now 
neighbours in misfortune, seeing that each 
is without a minister, while Middleton, 
another suburb of Oldham, is in like con- 
dition. Thus we have three churches 
close together looking for a new leadersh?p. 
If we had any statesmanship amongst 
us, here would be a splendid opportunity 
to try the circuit system, placing the 
three churches under two ministers, It 
almost makes some of us wish we had 
got a bishop, in spite cf some cf our local 
experiences. 

The other vacancies are Longsight and 
Hale, to which must now be added Pendle- 
ton. Jongsight has been disappointed 
in its desire for the services of the Rev. 
G. von Petzold. ‘there is a good congre- 
gation at Longsight, with plenty of young 
life, if only a minister can be found soon 
to keep it together. Hale is our real 
suburb. A recent vacation appointment 
there has shown that much might be done 
by a settled minister towards the building 
up of a strong church. At. Pendleton 
the building up has been going on for some 
years, and there is there now a thoroughly 
sound, strong, and united congregation. 

Of the other churches in the district 
it may briefly be said that they are all 
bracing themselves to meet the oppor- 
tunity of the coming winter. I have seen 
notices of courses of lectures or special 
services at most of them, while at two, 
Urmston and Oldham-road, special mis- 
sions have been arranged. I had the 
pleasure of attending the opening meeting 
at Oldham-road, and. if the spirit then 
manifested is maintained the mission 
should be a great success. Another of 
our churches, Chorlton, is contemplating 
a striking and original departure which 
may prove an example to many others. 
As, however, it is as yet somewhat in the 
lap of the gods (at Essex Hall), I can 
only hope they will prove kind, and leave 
details to another time. 

Outside the churches things are not 
well with us. We are in the throes of a 


* 
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most ill-timed and disastrous industrial 
war, which is beginning to extend its 
blighting influence from branch to branch 
of our staple industries. Added to this 
we have our share in the unemployed prob- 
lem. Our local Councils are acting vigor- 
ously and our churches are subscribing 
to the distress fund, but the outlook is net 
a cheerful one. The coming winter will 
try us severely. May our humanity and 
intelligence prove equal to the strain. 
CHARLES PEACH. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE anniversary services of the above 
Association were held in the Church of 
the Divine Unity, Newcastle, on Sunday, 
October 11, and were conducted by Rey. 

Alfred Hall, minister of the church. 

The annual business meeting was held 
in the afternoon of October 12. Rev. 
W. H. Lambelle, president of the Asso- 
ciation, occupied the chair. The com- 
mittee’s report was read by Rev. 8. S. 
Brettell, the secretary. It gave - com- 
prehensive survey of the year’s events, 
and stated that much earnest and excel- 
lent work had been done. It referred to 
the formation of a Ministers’ Conference 
and Ministers and Lay Preachers’ Union, 
and expressed the conviction that great 
advantages would accrue to the ministers 
and lay preachers, and indirectly to the 
churches, if funds were forthcoming to 
ensure the permanence of these institu- 
tions. The financial statement showed a 
favourable balance. On the motion of 
the president, seconded by Sir Joseph 
Baxter Ellis, the reports were adopted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Rev. W. H. Lambelle proposed the 
election of Rey. A. Hall as president for 
the ensuing year. This was seconded by 
Mr. G. G, Laidler and unanimously agreed 
to. Mr. Laidler spoke highly of Mr. 
Hall’s services on Sunday, and said he 
was moved to offer £10 in addition to his 
usual subscription. The offer was made 
without conditions, but at Mr. Hall’s 
suggestion it was accepted on the under- 
standing that twice that amount should 
be added to the income of the Association 
by the general body of subscribers. 

Rev. 5. 8. Brettell was re-elected secre- 
tary, and Mr. §. Pescod treasurer. A 
committze was appeinted. Hearty thanks 
were accorded the. Rev. W. BH. Lambelle 
for the important services he had rendered 
the Association as president during the 
past five years, and the meeting also 
warmly acknowledged its indebtedness to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for its generous grants to the funds 
of the Association. The meeting anthor- 
ised the continuance of the Ministers’ 
Conference and Ministers’ and Lay 
Preachers’ Union. 

A stimulating paper was then read by 
Mr. F. T:emain, of Newe:stle, on ‘‘ Tke 
Modern Mission: its Work and Resources.” 
An earnest discussion followed. It was 
decided that the paper should be pub- 
lished and cirenlated among the churches. 

A public meeting was held in the 
evening, presided over by the Rev. W. H. 
Tambelle. Sir Joseph Baxter Ellis and 
Mr. Otto Levin gave a cordial welcome to 


Mr. John Harrison, the president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and Mr. Harrison responded. Mr. Philip- 
son and Mr. Southern expressed the thanks 
of the Association to Mr. Hall for preaching 
the anniversary sermons, and Mr. Hall 
replied. Other speakers were Mr. F. 
Tremain, Revs. H. Cross, W. Wilson, 
and 8.8. Brettell. Mr. Harrison delivered 
a most effective and encouraging speech. 
Cordial votes of thanks were passed, and 
a successful mecting closed with hymr 
and benediction. 


of the neighbouring Congregational Church. 
The chairman welcomed the visitors, and rejoiced 
that the presence of representatives from other 
churches showed that they were prepared to 
work together, notwithstanding theological 
differences. He said that the congregation 
would look to Mr. Morgan as their leader, and 
expect from him high teaching and fine example. 
He pleaded with both minister and ecngregation 
not to expect too much, asking Mr. Morgan to 
judge the congregation kindly, and the congre- 
gation to remember that they, too, had their 
responsibilities and duties which they owed to 
the church. Mr. Entwis(le, in weleoming Mr. 
Morgan on behalf of the church, said that, 
speaking from 22 years’ experience, he could 
assure him that Unity was a happy church, and 
it was hoped that Mr. Morgan would help them 
to increase that happiness and find joy in doing — 
it. They were a free church, a catholic chureh, 
and, above all, a religious church, and they 
looked forward with confidence toa still greater 
future. Mr. Richard Chadwickextended awarm  _— 
and hearty welcome on behalf of the Sunday- % 
school. The Rev. J. H. Weatherall welcomed the 
new ministeron behalf of Bank-street. Hemadea 
sympathetic reference to the work of their late — 
minister (Rev. Wilfred Harris), and said he — 
was sure the latter would be as glad at the 
settlement as they all were. He said hehad 
satisfaction in welcoming Mr. Morgan as an 
addition to the strong young life of the town. — 
Polton wanted a few more idealists, and a parson 
was an idealist by profession. When busin 
and the sordidness of gain were thrown at-t 
every day they needed to ke glad that there was 
one group of men whose duty it was to proclaim 
that men do not live by bread alone. The Rey 
J. A. Lauria, in extending a hearty welcome, 
that however strongly he held to the fai 
the church of which he was a minister, he n¢ 
found loyalty to his own faith the slig 
hindrance to real, cordial, and sincere friend 
and fellowship with those who viewed religiou 
questions from another point of view. There — 
was only one thing which could break doxn the j 
barriers of suspicion that exists between — 
followers of various Christian bodies, and that 
was the knowing each other better. The Rey. 
J. J. Wright spoke cn behalf of the Bolan 
district ; and the Rey. E. D. Priestly Evans for 
the N. E. Lancashire mission. Principal Go , 
made sympathetic reference to the great y 
done for Unity Church by the late Frank 9 
and spoke with warmth and affection of 
relations which had been between thi 
minister and himself. The Rev. Edward Mor 
said in reply that he hoped they woul 
work strongly together so as to speedily 
their dream, viz., the erection of a new chu 
The meeting closed with prayer offered by 
Rey. Orwell Binns, of Ainsworth. 2 
Bury.—aA special service was held in 
street Chapel on Sunday morning, Oct. 
the dedication of two windows to the l 
of the late Mrs. John Grundy, of Summerse 
and Mr. Thomas Hoit, of Walshaw. The 
dows, which are the work of Messrs. Pearce 
Co., of Manchester, are beautiful in concept 
and in execution. They are purely sym 
design. The memorial to Mrs. Grandia 
sents in the three lights of the window the ide 
of High Purpose, Power, and Prudence, 
sented by symbolic figures; that toMr. Ho 
also a window of three lights, symbolising 
completion of a faithful life, by a knight d 
his armour, with angels of Death and | 
either hand. The Rev. E. D. Priestl 
in an address at the dedication service, 
the two friends whose lives had been and y 
an inspiration and a blessing to that cor 
tion, and gave an interpretation of 1 
windows, showing how well they represe: 
most beautiful and helpful characteri 
the two lives. rer 


Capelygrocs. — Tke autumnal 
mectings of the Welsh Unitarian 
were held at the above chapel on 
Oct. 1. Most of the Welsh m 
several students were present. ‘T 
ministers tock part in the variot 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 

should be as brief as possible, and te sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 


ee 


Acton.—An interesting lantern lecture on 
“Rome, the Eternal City,” was given by the 
Rev. A. Hurn on Tucsday evening, and was 
much enjoyed. The attendance was fair, but 
not as good as could be wished. 

Birmingham: Small Heath.—At a special 
meeting of the congregation of Waverley-road 
Chureh, on Saturday, Oct. 10, Mr. W. G. Wilt- 
shire was presented with a silver inkpot ‘‘in 
warm appreciation of his services as secretary, 
1904-7.” 

Blackpoo!: Ssuth Shore.—The Rev. 
Douglas Walmsley was the preacher at the 
Harvest Thanksgiving services last Sunday, 

Bolton: Unity Church (Induction Ser- 
vice),—On Saturday, October 10, Mr. Edward 
Morgan, B.A., who was a student of the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary College, was cordially 
welcomed as minister of Unity Church, in 
succession to the Rey. Wilfred Harris, now of 
Adelade, South Australia. In the afternoon a 
service of induction was held, the first part 
being conducted by the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas. 
The charge to the congregation was given by 
the Rev. J. J. Wright, a former minister, who 
dwelt upon the need for mutual co-operation, 
and reminded them that it was in their hands 
as a congregation to make cr mar their new 
minister. He appealed to them not to think 
of minister and congregation as separate enti- 
ties, reminding them that the Christian con- 
ception of a religious society was of unity. He 
appealed to them to join in the praise, and 
especially in the prayers of the church, and to 
cultivate a greater consciousness of responsi- 
bility, fer a minister would be borne up and 
borne on to do the highest things if he felt 
about him the gathered power of a united, a 
consecrated, and Christ- filled congregation. 
The Rey. Principal Alexander Gordon gave the 
charge to the minister, and reminded him that 
the great responsibility of freedom now rested 
upon him. He commended to him St. Paul’s 
injunction, ‘Study to show thyself approved 
unto God a workman.” The tests which men 
would apply to him would be often severe, but 
the real test was God’s, for He only knew the 
difficulties and struggles, the rising hopes and 
the trembling faith, and only He could approve. 
While expressing gratification that Mr. Morgan 
proposed continuing his studies, he impressed 
upon him that the one great study was the 
study of men. A minister’s most effective work 
was done man to man, and only he who 
knew what difficulty, grief or joy were could 
help others to meet them. Mr. Morgan responded, 
and asked the congregation to join with him in 
prayer to God to make him worthy of the great | 
charge he had undertaken, and to make their 
church worthy in His sight. In the evening 
there was a crowded meeting of welcome. Mr. 
J. J. Bradshaw, J.P., presided, and was sup- 
ported by the Rey. Principal Gordon; J. A, 
Lauria, vicar of Emmanuel Church, Bolton; J. 
H. Weatherall; and Messrs, Jos. Entwistle, 
chairman of the congregation; 8. Bromley, 
treasurer; J. Lancaster, secretary; and other 
ministers and laymen. Representatives were 
present from Hanover United Methodist Free 
Church, Noble-street ped mee Methodist, 
and Fern-street Wesleyan Chapels, Letters of 
apology were written by the vicars of Christ 
Church and St. Saviour’s Church, and the minister | _ 
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morning's service. The usual committee 
meeting of the Association was held on Thurs- 
day morning when several matters of import- 
ance were discussed. The services were well 
attended, the number present on Thursday 
being about 400. The Easter quarterly meet- 
ings will be held at Pantydefaid, and the 
annual mectings in June at Capelybryn. 

Chorley —The Rev. J. Page Hopps lectured 
in the Chapel on Thursday evening, Oct. 8, on 
“Salvation: a natural process, hereafter as 
here.’ There was a good attendance 

Clifton (Farewell).—A largely attended 
meeting was held last week in the Lecture 
Hall of the Oakfield road Church to bid farewell 
to the Rev. E. J. Fripp, B.A., on his removal 
to Leicester. The Treasurer, Mr. Charles Cole, 
took the chair, and in making the presentation 
of a cheque to Mr. Fripp, heartily wished him 
God-speed in the larger sphere to which he was 
called. He then went on to speak with warm 
gratitude of what Mr. ond Mrs. Fripp had 
done for their church, of the great value and 
interest of Mr. Fripp’s lectures, and of the un- 
selfish spirit of Bia life amongst them. He also 
referred with pleasure to the gift of their new 
choir stalls received from Essex Church, Ken- 
sington, a generous gift, which they knew had 
come to them through their minister, He 
regretted that Miss Thomas, who had given 
such a charming address when Mr. Fripp’s 
resignation was announced, was not with them 
that night, and he concluded with words of 
thanks to Mr. Fri ipp for his outspoken utter- 
ances and the reverent spirit in which he had 
led their worship. Miss M. Hincks, Professor 
Sikree, Messrs. W. Channing Watkins, I. F. 
Bruin, H. Vicars Webb, and Thos. Graham 
joined in expressing their indebtedness to Mr. 
Fripp, and their regret at his departure. The 
Rev. E. I. Fripp having gratefully acknow 
= Bh tse the parting gift of the congregation and 

the warm expression of feeling, offered some 
_ suggestions for the guidance of the church, and 
P the meeting terminated. 

« Gateshead (Welcome Meeting).—A very 
-__ suecessful meeting was held in Unity Church on 
e — Sept. 30 to welcome the Rey. W. Woison 

to the ministry of the church. Councillor 
= Affieck presided, and the speakers included 
) the Rev. Thos. Rook (Congregationalist, Sun- 
_derland), the Rev. Chas. Everitt (Congrega- 
tionalist, Gateshead), the Revs. W. H. Lambelile, 
Alfred Hali, and R. N. Cross. There was a very 
_ large attendance, including friends from New- 
eastle, and the heartiest and friendliest spirit 
_ pervaded the meeting, while the speeches were 
a of a high order. Great regret was felt that on 
account of an accident, Mr. John Pattinson, a 
loyal suppor‘er of the church, was unable to 
pepe cade: 

- Guildford.—Mr. H. K. Broadhead, of the 
Van Mission, spoke last Sunday at the after- 
noon conference. At the final van meeting in 
_ the evening Mr. George Ward presided, and 
Bir Broadhead gave a fine address on 
_ “Inflwence.” At an open conference in the 

_ church on Monday evening Mr. Ward spoke on 
_ “The Kingdom of God on Earth.” 
Bey. London: Stratford. — Harvest thanks- 
giving services were held at West Ham- 
_ lane Church last Sunday, conducted in the 
# ‘ morning by Mr. E. Capleton (who previous to 
the service spoke for a few minutes at an out- 
_ door meeting held near the church), and after- 
noon and evening by the Rey. J. Arthur Pearson, 
the recently appointed minister of the London 
‘District Unitarian Society. The afternoon con- 
gregation was augmented by the Sunday-school 
children and friends from Forest Gate. As in 
_ the morning, the evening service was preceded 
by outdoor service at which Mr. Pearson 
yas the speaker. A similarly successful service 
: Was also held in connection with the Temperance 
Guild and Band of Hope on the following 
Monday evening. A course of six Sunday 
vening discourses i is being given by Mr. Pearson 
e church. 
_ Marpte.— —The Sunday even'ng services were 
ed in the large room of the Liberal Club 
unday last, the preacher being the Rev. H. 
of Denton. It was a very successful 
service, Mr. Perry gave a beautiful 
l vibatheay was pleased. About 45 


3 x 
i. Perry 


ointment).—The Rev. Neander 
who has been for the last four 
Pendleton, and at Preston for 
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accepted an invitation to ae OuBVAL sats ads Biot thio) tak ministry Bice SEO Seles iscctey~ of | an the mecting proceeded. In responding to 


Wonton Church, in succession to the Rev. 
Ambrose Bennett, who has now entered the 
ministry of the Angtican Church, and has a 
curacy at Rotherhithe, in South-East London. 


Norwich (laduction Service).—A cordial 
welcome was given on Thursday, Oct. 8, to Mr. 
Mortimer Rowe, L.A, late senior student of 
Manchester College, Oxford, as minister of the 
Octagon Chapel, in succession to the Rey. 
Alfred Hall, now of Newcastle- on-Tyne. <A 
service of induction was held in the chapel, 
when the chirge to the new minister was given 
by Dr. Carpenter, Principal of Manchester 
College, and the charge to the congregation by 
the Rev. Charles Har: grove. The ‘chairman of 
the congregation (Mix. W. H. Scott) and Mrs. 
Scott subsequently held a reception in 
the new Martineau Memorial Schools, and 


Mr. Scott afterwards presided over a largely 
attended evening meeting. He offered a 
cordial welcome to Mr. “Bow e, and was 


foNowed in speeches of welcome by Mr. G. A. 
King, Mrs. Tames Mottram, the Rev. R. H. 
Faller (on behalf of the Eastern Union), and 
the Rev. A. J. Pearse, of Norwich, who spoke 
warmly of his friendship with their former 
minister and of his indebtedness to Unitarian 
writers. Dr. Carpenter, who was the next 
speaker, gave testimony to Mr. Rowe’s 
excellent college record, as their first Oxford 
student to take a first-class in the University, 
and to his eminent fitness for that ministry. 
He entreated the congregation not to lay on Mr. 
and Mrs. Rowe, especially in the first years cf 
their ministry, burdens greater than they 
could bear. The Rey. Charles Hargrove also 
epoke, and Mr. Rowe then gratefully acknow- 
ledged the hearty welcome accorded to him. 
He went cn to say that he looked upon the 
broadening of thought among religious deno- 
minations as the most hopeful sign of to-day. 
It was as a helper in that broadening of 
thought that he wished to work in Norwich. 
He did not come to Norwich as an exponent 
of any particular ism. He came, not to up- 
hold any degmatic sectar‘anism, but to present 
a broad and a liberal interpretation 0° the 
Gospel of Christ. Thoughtful people, people 
who were hungering and thirsting for righteous- 
ness, were wanting, not the dry bones of theology, 
but the simple Gospel of Christ. That was his 
faith; that was what would unde:liec all his 
preaching. He hoped he would be able to join 
with the other churches in Norwich in all good 
work in the establishment of the kingdom of 
Christ on eart th; he hoped h's fellow ministers 
would allow him to work with them in Norwich 
hand in hand, not for theological purposes 
perhaps, but for a far more important pur- 
pose, for the establishment of the kingdom of 
God. 

Plymouth.—The Timesreporte1 the preach- 
ing of the Rev. R. C. Fillingham, viear of 
Hexton, last Sunday moraing ‘at the Unit- 
arian Chapel, Plymouth” The sermon was on 
‘*A New View of the Lord’s Supper,”’ in the 
course of which the preacher said that he did 
not believe in the Divinity of Jesus in the 
orthodox sense, nor did he think that Jesus 
instituted the Lord’s Supper. The earliest 
account was based upon a vision of ‘St. Paul’s a 
and it was not historical at all. The origin of 
the practice, however, did not matter. What 
mattered was the comfort of it. 


Sale (Welcome Meeting).—On Monday 
evening the Rev. C. M. and Mrs. Wright were 
welcomed at Sale. The meeting, presided .over 
by Mr. A. H. Megson, J.P., Chairman of the 
Church Committee, ' was held in the schoolroom. 
There was a full attendance, including friends 
from other places, and the proceedings through- 
out were of a very hearty character. Mr. C 
B. Byles (hon. sec.) gave the welcome on 
behalf of the Church; Mr. Walter Bromley on 
behalf of the Sunday-schoo! ; Rev. C. Peach as 
President of the Manchester District Association, 
Rev. Joseph Johnson, of the Ashton-on-Mersey 
Congregational Church, spoke for the ‘ ortho- 
dox”’ friends of the neighbourhood, and Rev. 
Joseph Wood, whose assistant for three years 
Mr. Wright had been, brought congratulations 
(mingled with regrets) from the Old Meeting 
Church and schools, Birmingham, to the church 
and school at Sule, on their having secured 
one, nay two—Mr. and Mrs. Wright—whom they 
in Birmingham were so loth to lose. A telegram 
of kindly greeting to Mr. and Mrs. Wright and 
es new tienes at Sale came from Birmingham 


wee 


the combined and cordial welcome, on 
behalf of his wife and himself, the new minister 
made a happy, practical, and earnest speech. 
Letters and messages of apology and well- 
wishing were received from Revs. Dendy Agate, 
Principal Gordon, J. E. Manning, W. ls 
Schroeder (former minister), Mr. Chatles Wright 
(Manchester), and others. Among those present 
were Revs. J. J. Wright, and J. Moore (Presi- 
dent of the Manchester D'strict Sunday school 
Association). The meeting ended as it had 
begun with hymn and prayer. The closing 
prayer being by the new minister, coacluding 
with the Lord’s prayer, in which all present 
joined, 


Stand (Sunday-school Centenary).—Tho 
hundredth anniversary of the formation of a 
a Sunday-school at Stand was celebrated there 
last Saturday. To mark the centenary the 
School has han extended by the addition of 
classrooms, and the formal opening took place 
on Saturday, Present and past scholars to the 
number of about two hundred had tea together, 
after which the Rev. R. T. Herford conducted a 
dedication service. The hymns ‘‘O God our help 
in ages past” and ‘*A hundred years of labour 
gone, {were sung. A public meeting followed. Mr. 
John Taylor Jones presided, and LAR Eee 
scent address. A _ tablecloth, into which 228 
autographs had been worked by Miss Cissie 
Ogden, was presented by Mr. W. Taylor Jones 
to Mrs. Herford. Addresses were given by Mr. 
T. Fletcher Robinson, of Manchester, the Rev. 
J. A. Patrick and Messrs. Henry Allen and John 
Tlolt. 

Stockport.— The annual Congregational 
Soirée was held on Thursday, Oct. 8, wher the 
Rov. B. C. Constable gave bis annual address. 
There was a very good attendance, and the 
evening was much enjoyed. On Sunday last, the 
Rev. E. Gwilym Evans, of Dukinfield, preached 
the annual school sermons, which were much 
appreciated. The scholars sang special hymns. 
The attendance was good, especially in the 
eyening, and the collections amounted to about 
£13. 

Tavistock.— The Harvest Thanksgiving 
services at Abbey Chapel were conducted by the 
Rey. E. R. Hodges last Sunday. Collections for 
the choir fund, 

Taunton.—The harvest thanksgiving services 
were conducted by the Rey. J. Birks last 
Sunday. Collections for the Taunton and Somer- 
seb Hospital. 


OUR CALENDAR, 


It is requested that Rs of ary al er: tion in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
Inter than Thursday Afternoon. 


_o 
SUNDAY, October 18. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Arrnur 
Hurn. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. HrprEerson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNA. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11, Rev. G. C. Crussry, D.D.; 7, Rev. 
A. A. CHARLES WORTH. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6. 30, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. J. Jurr. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. Marcuant. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 ond 6.30, Rev. Frank K. IV’RrEstTon. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
6.30, Rey. J. Howarp. ‘The Harvest of 
Hope.” 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 1}.15,¢ Rey. .H. Raw1inas, M.A.; 7, 
Rey. W. H. Rose. Tennyson’s ‘‘In 
Memcriam.’ 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. PrigstLEy PRIME. 

Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH ; 7, Rev. W. G. 
Tarranr, B.A. 

Ilford, Assembly Room, Broadway, 7, Mr. R. 
W. PETTINGER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 

, Rev. E. Savert Hicks, M.A, 
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Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rey. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHarRLEs 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 


TORQUAY, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE SOCIETY FOR THE 
and.6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WeELLs, Dudley Institute, Dudley- PERMANENT CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
road, 11 and 6.30. 7 : 
West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station Pdrthor scnatidae eatalies 
£ os. d 


(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxus. 


Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rey. J. > s. 
Pace Horrs. Evening Service at St. James’ GERMANY. Miss Fanny Short 0 3 a 
Hall. Hamuura, The Church of the Liberal Faith, | Mrs. Costeker “as oo OD eee 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, 11, Rey. | Mrs. Robinson ... on tee was) 
Green, 7, Rev. W. CopELAND Bowie. GARDNER PRESTON. Mrs. Schunk ... va ac 0 ee 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HIPPERSON ; SOUTH AFRICA. Miss L. 8. Leigh di te ee 
6.30, Rey. D. Detta Evans. Piveccue tt ites Bes eta, gine & Churel Anon. oo te xe ve Dee 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 ‘APETOWN, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, | Mr, W. Long 0 0 


: I 
Mary DEnpy, Hon, See. 
13, Clarence Road, Withington, 
Manchester. 


HIBBERT TRUST. 


ONE SCHOLARSHIP fora Graduate 

preparing for the Ministry will be awarded 
on this foundation in December next, provided 
that a candidate of sufficient merit presents — 
himself, Particulars as to the necessary quali- 4 s 
fications of candidates may be obtained on _ 
application to the Secretary. Names and — 

a 


Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. Ramsppn Bam- 


and 6.30, Rey. L. JENKINS JONES. 
. 2 Re yERRING of FORTH. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rey. J: A. FEARson; 7, Rev. R. K. 
Davis, B.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHALL; and 7, Mr. EpwaRD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, M.A. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J. Toye; 
6.30, Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. ; 7, Rev. 
A. A, CHARLES WORTH. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11 and 7, 
Rev. W. E. W1IL.rAms. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Dr. MumMeEny. 


MARRIAGE, 

OsmMAN—HINGston.—On October 10, at the 
Free Christian Church, Croydon, by the 
Rev. W. J. Jupp, A. Clifford Osman, only 
son of H. Osman, of Wallington, to Ida, 
youngest daughter of the late Charles i, 
Hingston, of Parkfield, Park Hill Rise, 
Croydon, and of Mrs. Hingston, of Brig- 
stock- road, Croydon. 


DEATHS. 


TRUMAN.—On October 7, at 7, Linden-terrace, 
Newton Abbot, Charles Henry Truman, 
Secretary and one of the founders of the 
Unitarian Free Church, Newton Abbot, 
aged 45, 

Cooke. — On October 9, Caroline Bancroft 
Cooke, of 2, Silverdale-road, Birkenhead, 
aged 71 years, elder daughter of the late 
Isaac Bancroft Cooke. Funeral at Flaybrick 
Hill Cemetery on Monday, October 12. 
Friends will please accept this, the only 
intimation, 


GEE CROSS GHAPEL 
BI-CENTENARY FUND. 


The Congregation ... £1,873 10 
Former Members and Friends 
already advertised... 134 16 
Philip H. Holt, Esq. (Liverpool)... 10 10 
Mrs. Alice Redfern (Godley) r= 10 26 
A Descendant of the Founders of 
Dukinfield and Gee Cross Chapels boro 
Miss and Mr. J. A. Pownall oom 1) 
$2,035 7410 
Correction :—In the Jast list instead of Mr. 
read Mrs. Fred Reyner. 


W. Hupson, Treasurer, 
Hil liside, Hyde. 


addresses of candidates should be sent to the 
Secretary as soon as possible, and in any case 
Bot ater onan Ocbe 3lst.— Francis H, 
ONES, Secretary, niversif Hall, Gordon = 
Square, London, W.C. : = 


HYDE CHAPEL, CEE CROSS, Pas 
BI-CENTENARY. oS 


SUNDAY, October 25, 1908, 
MORNING SERVICE at 11 a.m., followed 
Communion Service. Pews will be resery 
for past and present Members of the congre- — 
gation until 10.55 a.m. Preacher, Rey. | 
ENFIELD Dowson, B.A. ah 3 
AFTERNOON :—Reunion of er ee prese it 
Members in the School at 3 p.m. Tea 
4.30 p.m. 3 
EVENING at 6.230. OPEN SERVIC 
R. ANDREAE, 


ity, 


ABERystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, E. Gryn Evans. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dr. DRUMMOND. 

BEDFIELD, 2.30 and 6.30. 

BuacKkpeoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprert McGEn. 

Biackeroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurNEMovUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Cox. 

Bricuton, Free Christian pay a New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. Gow, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Ginsck, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEORGE STREET. 

Cantrersury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rev. J. H. Suir. 

CurstTEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Dovetas, I.0.M., The Gymnasium, Kensington- 
road (off Bucks-road), 11 and 6.30, Ministers 
from Manchester and District. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Ginever, B.A. 

Durnin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. 
G. Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

Framuncuam, 11 and (first Sunday in month 
only) 6,30. 

Guizprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Guornar WARD. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. GEORGE LANSDOWNE. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lueps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 

Harcrove, B.A. ; 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. E. Haycocx. 

Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoor, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


cordially invited. (Overflow Service 
ranged for in School.) te 
TUESDAY, October. 27. | Sam 
PUBLIC MEETING in the School at 7,30 ag 
p.m, Chairman:—His Worship the Maye : 
ue 8. Knowles, J = 
No collections at the- Seis or Meeting, 
An illustrated Souvenir will be on 
price 6d. 


DiS Se Coe Go 


TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATING, 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine ; SAaIeO: 
typing on machine direct from dictation. 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E. L. STent, 
68, Aldersgate-street, H.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, x. 


held at Taex Hall, Hae steal $ 

on Tuesday, October 27. Mr. John if 
President of the Association, will ta 
Chair at 4 pm. Any notices of motion 
Members of the Council should reach m 
Essex Hall by Monday. October 19. ote 
Rerenany Bowtie, Secret 


RM x RIGHT 2 
I take it that you require your MS, to be neatly and 
clearly typed on a good paper and by a competent 


Rev. H. D. Roprrts. Operator, for bert at a et he ae Prepared to ‘pho a ELORN TE Ee 
+f i reasonable price m Trig so, write or ‘phone 
LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-Park, 11 and 6.30, | for my terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. OF THE 


Rey. J. C. OpcrErs, B.A. C. HERBERT CAESAR 
Marpstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 1] and Homefield, Woodstock Road, Bt. Albans, Building of the Great Heet 
6.30, Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. Pace aig oak we eae a 
New Bricuron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, , Grange Road, Canonbury, London, N. 
Manor-road, 11] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. LEICESTER. 
Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M. Ty PE WRITING. 


LIvVENS. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev 
Dovearas Watmstey, B.A. : 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 6.45, Rey. 
James Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rey. 
T. Bonp. 

ScarBoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. Linpsay. 

SnvyENoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, ll. ~ 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel. Re-opening Services, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. C. J. Strert, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmovts, Old Meeting, High-street, il and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

Sovurnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J.FIstan JonEs, B.A. 

Tavistoox, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rey. E. 
RATTENBURY HopgEs, 


Sunday, October 25. — SPEC 
SERVICES, including a Y¥ 
People’s Service in the afterm 


Monday, October (26. = 
MEETI NG. 


Tuesday, October 27. Sh 
Great Meeting Schools 
come will es ee 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Scientific MSS, a speciality. Foreign copy- 
ing, Translations, Plays, ete; Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work 
Price list and references on application to 

MISS COURTICE SAUNDERS, 
76, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
TELEPHONE: 135 WESTERN. 


SE a 
LONSDALE TYPEWRITING 
BUR 


19, Lonsdale eee Chancery Lane, 

ONDON, W. i 

aa: TYPING ASPECIALITY. 

Terms from 10d. per 1,000 words. Trans- | 

lations into an from all languages. ory 
‘Trial Order Solicited. Seana 

Address: SECRETARY, as above, 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
NON-SUBSCRIBING MINISTERS AND 
CONCGRECATIONS OF LONDON 
AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 


HE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MERET- 
ING will be held on Wednesday, the 
28th October, at Earl Street Chapel, Maid- 
stone. Religious service at 11.30 a.m., con- 
ducted by the Rev. John Page Hopps, of 
Little Portland Street Chapel], London. 
Preacher: the Rev. W.J. Jupp, of the Free 
Christian Church, Croydon. Mr. John Harri- 
son will preside at the Organ. Collection 
in aid of the Assembly’s funds. 


Luncheon at 1 p.m. in “The Old Palace,” 
Business Meeting, 2.30, Rev. Francis H. 
Jones, B.A., President of the Assembly, in 
the chair. Tea,5p.m.in “The Old Palace.” 
Public Meeting at 7 Pe: in the Concert Hall. 
Chairman, Rev. Alexander Farquharson ; 
Speakers, Miss Spencer, Arnold Lupton, Hsq., 

.P., Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, Frank K. 
Freeston, H. 8. Perris, M.A., L. Jenkin 
Jones, &c. 


Tickets for the Luncheon 2s., and Tea 6d. 
(Ministers and delegates free), may be ob- 
tained of the Church Secretaries, of Mr. Hale, 
the Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C., or of the Hon. Sec., Rev. 
Frederic Allen, 5, Holland Grove, North 
Brixton, S.W. 


Nore.—A. train for Maidstone leaves Vic- 

toria Station (S.E. & C.R.)at9a,m. Return 

_ tickets 4s. (returning by any train) can only be 

obtained of the Hon. Sec., to whom applica- 
tions for tickets should be made at once. 


Schools, etc, 


ia as 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 

AND BOARDING SCHCOL FOR GIRL3, 
HicgHeate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LixziANn TALBOT, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Mairiculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
a? ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
: ministers. Apply to the HEAD MISTREss. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 

HicuaGate, N.—A Committee’s Scholar- 
ship, value 15 guineas per annum for two 
years, will be awarded on the results of an 
examination to be held at the School on 
Friday, November 27th. Candidates must be 
under 14 on the day of examination. —For 
particulars apply to Miss Talbot at the School, 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, umsectarian education, without 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
~ Special regard to health and physical develop- 
i. ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 
Principal—J, H: N. Stephenson, M.A. 


LIBERAL PASTOR at Geneva 
wishes to place his daughter, who is 
twenty, in an English family, from November 
to April, where she would speak French with 
the daughters, in exchange for her board, 
Be Applications, with references, to the Rev. CH. 
CouGNARD, 4, rue de la Tour de l’ile, Geneva. 
References in return. ; 


_ “MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
| Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
44 Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 
year; 9d.per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, The 

Me tt , Manchester, 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN & UNITARIAN CHURCHES, 


Visit of the President of the National Conference, 
Rey. JOSEPH WOOD, of Birmingham, — 
October 13th to 22nd, 1908, 


Sunday, October 18th, Monton, 10.45 ; Oldham- 
road, 6.3 
Services, 7.30.—Longsight, Oct. 20th; U 
Brook-street, Oct. 21st. ; ee 
Conferences at Memorial Hall, Monday tbe 
19th (Ministers, 3.30; and on Social Service 
at 6.30); Thursday the 22nd, at 630, “Im- 
pressions of the Visit,” followed by discussion. 
OLIVER H. HEYS, Fon. Sec., 
335, Dickenson-road, Longright. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_—~<—- 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Keates LIMITED have VACAN- 


CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of seocd 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
esas canes we Portree four years.— 

ply by letter only to the Secretary, 
Lhnited. Witton, Birmingham, es eae 


| pes (40) desires post as COM- 
PANION HOUSEKEEPER. Very good 
cook, needlewoman (not dressmaking), musi- 
cal, good reader and correspondent; 7 years 
and 18 months’ excellent references. Disen- 
gaged shortly. London or Midlands preferred. 
ee eka U., InquirER Office, 3, Essex-st., 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 

wanted for Brookfield Churecb, Gorton. 

Salary £25.—Applications to F. Harrey, 
85, Church-lane, Gorton. 


Board and Resideiice, 


—$ =< 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, witb accees to Cliff Promenade- 
Dus south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 


cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, 


Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Poooox. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — * Cran- 


tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. 


—Mr.and Mrs. SIDNEY P. PoTTER. 


N EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Re- 
duced terms for winter months. Sea view.— 
Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View Terrace. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea ; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5. Claremont-terrace, 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

S. DEVON. Residence for Ladies. 

Responsible charge taken of younger guests. 

Beautiful winter climate.—Full particulars on 
application. 


bare LET, Furnished Apartments. Home 

comforts. Invalids or delicate Children 
specially cared for.—Nurse Lucy GUNTHORPE, 
6, Belmont-street, Southport. 


BOARD-RESIDENCE 


39, Norfolk Square, W. 


Separate tables. Bath 
From 31/6, or 6/- a day. 
Mrs. Monracu, 


BOARD-RESIDENCE. 


21, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. 


Good eodoking. 
“hot and cold.” 


(G00? COOKING. Separate tables 
Bath (hot and cold), From 31/6 
or 6/- a day, 


First-clags 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 


Lorne. 


Quex Road, London, N.W. 


BUILDING OF THE NEW CHURCH 


SEcoND List oF DoNnATIoNs, 


oe ea 
Mrs. 8. Woolcott Browne sees I) 
H. Chatfeild Clarke, Esq. ... mig Oe () 
G. W. Brown, Esq. ... rey PTS ORITG: 
C. Fellowes Pearson, Esq. ... 20 0 0 
William Spiller, Esq. ie ae 10 1G) 10 
Charles Eckersley, Esq... ea PERRY 
Miss Anna Sharpe st wt Dou: BD 
Mrs. Frances Morton... 210 0 
Frank Preston, Hsq. ... 25250) 
Richard Worsley, Esq. 2 Oo 
Mrs. Mappin ... a ZO 9 
Hugh Atkins, Esq. .., Derek) 
Thomas Atkins, Hsq.... LSet: 
Miss Clephan fo bg a aa 
Mrs. Havestaffe 171-6 
Mrs. Jevons_... dts eu; se Eee 8 
“A. G.,” per Miss Blackman 1020 
William Healey, Esq... , 010 6 
Miss Crowe... Sa 010 0 
J. Duncan Donald, Exq. 010 O 
John Every, Esq. ; OVI 40 
“ .,” Norwood OF 3y,0 


Additional from the Congregation 56 14 6 
Amount previously advertised ...3,952 3 6 


Total £4,137 17 6 
£150 still required to complete and 
equip the Church Building. 


ORGAN FUND. 
ORGAN TO COST £800. 


Andrew Carnegie, Esq. ... the last £150 0 0 
Members of the Congregation .. 102 7 0 


£252 7 0 


£47 13s, still required to complete the pur- 
chase of the Organ. 


As stated in previous advertisement, the 
late Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., started 
services in Kilburn in 1893, and continued 
till death to promote the interests of the 
Church which through his influence was 
established. The building in course of erec- 
tion is to be made a Memorial of his zeal and 
enthusiasm for the liberty of religious 
thought, and for the application of the 
religion of Christ to the daily life of man. 


It is eminently desirable, therefore, that 
the Church should be opened early in December, 
FREE OF DEBT, and to make this possible 
pe generous help of friends is earnestly asked 

or. 


Donations or promises will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the Treasurer, S.T. Johnson, 
nas 31, Exeter Road, Brondesbury, London, 

CuARLES Roper, Minister, 
5. T. Jounson, Hon. Treasurer. 
P. D, BLAKsE, /Ton. Secretary. 


“‘Platefuls, London.” 


THE NEWTON HOTEL, 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST., BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms, ‘Lounge; All Floors Fireproof ; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone, Bedrooms 
(including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 6s, per 
night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. 
to 10s, Gd. per day. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application, 
Telegraphic Address ‘“Bookcraft,” London. 


| SECESSION 


Telephone: 


Tel ams: 
Pints. 83399 Gerrard, 


HIGH HOLBORN. 


Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk 
from the City Temple. The centre of the Tube Rail- 
ways, Shops, and Amusements, 
rooms. 
breakfast, 4s. 6d. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week, 


Handsome public 
Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and 


Personal Supervision of .Proprietresses, 


672 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN 


THE INQUIRER. 
PEN, 1908 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1903 Model, for 2/6 each 


2/6 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, 
smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. 
latest improvements, 

One of the letters we daily receive :—“ Picase send me THREE MORE PENS ; the half dozen in use are giving every 
satisfaction to my friends,” 


THE SELF-FILLING 


a . 
Page en 


ARD SELF-CLEAN@NG PERFECTION FOUNTAI 


Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


PEN 


is a 


marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 


moment—a press, a 


fill—and every fart is guaranteed for two years. 


The Massive l4-carat, Gold Nib is iridium 


pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. }ine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 


This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 


Is certain to be the Pen of tke Future. 


3/6 


Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 


ed. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 71, HIGH HOLEORN, LONDON, 


and acquire this bargain. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Foolscap 8yo, 2s. net; by post, 2s. 3d. 


The Transient and 
Permanent in Religion. 


ConTENTS:—The Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity. By THEODORE PARKER. Some 
Difficulties of Unbclief. By 8. FLETCHER 
WILLIAMS. Principles of Religion. By Am- 
HeERst D. Tyssen. The Miracles of the Bible. 
By WALTER Luoyp. Unitarianism and “the 
New Theology.” By 8S. H. Mettonre. The 
Brotherhood of Man. By C. Gornon Amrs. 
Agnosticism from a Unitarian’s Point of 
View. By Lawrence P. Jacks. Baptism. 
By Brookr Herrorp. The Communion 
Service. By Brooke Hrrrorp. The Heretic. 
By Henry W. Hawkes. 

Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d; by post, 2s. Sd. 


The Church of To-Day. 


By JOSEPH H, CROOKER, D.D. 


Dr. Crooker outlines the function of the Church as 
the institution of paramount importince in modern life 
that new conceptions of it and new loyalty to it must 
inevitably follow. 

BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Allthe Booksin this list are published at NET Prices. 
POSTAGE EXTRA. 


. TEACHING HELPS FOR THE YOUNCEST CHILDREN. 
HYMNS IN PROSE FOR CHILDREN. Mrs. 


BARBAULD. 6d. 
LITTLE BOYS. 


LESSONS FOR 
Sewed, 2d. 
LESSON STORIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
MARY DENDY. Is. 
12 SHEET LESSONS. With Cords for Hanging. 1s. 
YOUNG DAYS. Annual Volumes. Boards, 1s. 6d., 


Cloth, 2s. 

HYMN reds ak The Teachers’ Note Book. ‘AUNT 
AMY.’ 1s. 

12 WALL HYMN SHEETS (for use with above) 2s. 6d. 

12 COLOURED PICTURES FOR INFANT CLASSES. 
On Roller, 2s. 64. 


MARY DENDY. 


HYMN CARDS FOR INFANT CLASSES. 12 Hymns 
in packet, 3d. 

SUNDAY LESSONS FOR INFANTS. MARIAN 
PRITCHARD. 1s. 64, 


BOOKLETS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by MARIAN 
PRITCHARD. In packets, ld. and 2d. 

Be ae vor HT. Short Stories with moral applications. 

LeU, ad. % 

SUNDAY FLOWERS FOR SUNDAY HOURS. A 
Sunday Book for Little Folk. Illustrated. J&NNETT 
HUMPHREYS. Paper covers. 6d. Cloth, ls. 

THE BOOK OF BEGINNINGS, or Stories from Genesis, 
and How to Teach them. MIllustrated. MARIAN 
PRITCHARD. Paper covers, 6d. Cloth, 1s. 


pierre A ae sai ce Sa ei) i 
LONDON : THK SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
Price Zd. ret. (Post free 5d.) 


A SHAKESPEARIAN LECTIONARY. 


For use in Religieus Services. 


Compiled by Francis HaAypn WILLIAMS 
Minister of Flowergate Old Chapel, Whitby. 

May be bad of the Compiler, or of SAUNDERS 
& CULLINGHAM, 4, Burgon-street, Carter-lane, 
London, E.C, 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, Arpany Roan, Soururort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Bhefield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously buil 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existercs 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Billgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus, 


(Agents wanted.) 


THE NORTH LONDON ADVERTISING AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


22, Fhornhili Grescent, 
Barnsbury, London, Wh, 
Advertisements placed in all papers. 
Circulars addressed and distributed at 
lowest prices. 
Estimates free. 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE AND TRANSLATION 
BUREAU 


20, Air Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


Native Professors. Terms low, and can be 
had on application. French, German, Spanish, 
and other Languages by arrangement. 
Translations to large Firms cn Special Terms. 
Address SECRETARY as above. 


ss BRIXTON 
Unitarias Christian Church, 


EFERA ROAD. 


A BAZAAR 


WILL BE HELD IN 


ESSEX HALL 


ON 
6th, & SATURDAY, 7 
NOYEMBER, 1908, 


IN AID OF THE RESTORATION FUND 


FRIDAY, 


Friday, 6th November — Opener: Lady 
DuRNiNG-LAWRENCE. Chairman: Mr. Joun 
HARRISON, President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Saturday, 7th Novembcr — Opener: Mrs. 


BuiakE Opncers. Chairman: Mr. Howarp 
CHATFEILD CLARKE, Treasurer of the British 


| and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


All contributions for the Bazaar may be 
sent to the following ladies :— 


Mrs. Harrison, 62, Christchurch - road, 
Streatham-bill, S.W. 

Mrs. Evrs, 95, Upper Tulse-hilJ, S.W. 

Mrs. Sranuey, 14, Montrell-road, Sircat- 
bam-hill, S.W. 

Miss MARTINEAU, 122, King’s-avenue, Clap- 
ham-park, 8.W. 

Donations in _ money will be gratefully 

received by the Treasurer. 


It is estimated that about £1,000 will be 
required. 


JOHN HARRISON, Treasurer. 


PLENDID LINEN BARGAINS !— 

Frilled Real Irish Linen Pillow Cases, 

1/6; Snowy Damask Tablecloths 63 in. square, 

2/11, Nowhere is better value obtainable. 

Patterns free. Write tc-day.—Huvron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


INEN BARGAINS STRAIGHT 

FROM IRELAND’s LOOMS at half 

the shopkzepers’ usual prices. Cream Damask 

Breakfast Cloths 42in, square, 1/-. 

atl ate bey ye offerings. Patterns free. 
’s, 5, Larne, Ireland, — 


—Hotron’s, 


er 


| accompany all orders to insert Ac 


Many 


> * 


OCTOBER 17, 1908. 


FE. Norman Reed & Co., 


& 
By Se Artists 
AaB i 
Stained 


§ 
Leaded 
Glass. 
KO? 


Memorial 
Windows. 


& 
Mosaics. 


: ex ae 
Church Becorators, 

13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. oe 

Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, _ 


PPLES, Good Cooking, 42 lbs., a2 ee 

20 lbs., 3/-; Dessert, 42 lbs., 7/-; 20 lbs, = 
4/- ; 20 lbs. each, 6)-._ Carriage paid in England to 
and Wales.—FRANK Roscon, Steeple Morden, ™ 
Royston. ? 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, — 
l ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Assets over £168,000. j 


DIBgEOTOBS. Sa 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- — 

RENCE, Bart. 

Deputy-Chairman—Marx H. Jupan, AR.I.BA, 
Sir Wittiam CHANCE, | F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, 
Bart. F.§.1. ive 

Miss Cxcrt GRADWELL, | Miss OnMu, 3 

STEPHEN SHAWARD TAYLER, { 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
INVESTMENT. 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now © 
being issued at 4 per cent, Interest free of 
Income Tax. f es 

SUBSCRIPTION PREFERENCE SHARES — 
£20 each, payable 5/- monthly. Interest 4 per 
cent. a 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anpD 3} PER ve 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. \, ae 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house, >a 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free, Bie) 

CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. — 


aa 


7 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


5.4 


5a 
be 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-stre 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the 0, 
not later than Twelve o'clock on 'THURSD. 
to appear the same week. The scale of cha’ 

8. 


is as follows :— £ 
PER PaGE one ere ere 6 0 
HALF-PAGE «. ace patil. 
PER COLUMN... ws om 2 00 
INCH IN COLUMN .. ww 0 3 6 


Special Terms for a Series. _ 

Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lin 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Kinimun e 

Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, 1s. ; every 6 words after 

3 insertions charged as 2 

_ All payments in respect to THE INQ 

be made to E, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street. 

London, W.C. The entire remittan 


Printed by UNWIN 
is gate Hill, Lo 


